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(Like Adam when he walk'd in Patadise,) | 
1 knew and named by secret intuition. | 
Actor, spectator, sufferer, each in turn, 

l ranged, explored, reflected. Now | sail'd, | 
And now I soared; anon expanding, seemd 
Diffused into immensity, yet bound 

Within a space too narrow for desire; 

The mind, the mind perpelual themes must task, 

Perpetual power impel, and hope allure. 

] and the stlent sun were here alone, 

But not companions; high and bright be held | 
His course; | gazed with admiration ou hia,— 
There all communion ended ; and I sigh’d, 
Jn loneliness unutterable sigh’d, | 
‘to feel myself a wanderer without aim, 
Ao exile amid splendid desolation, | 
A prisoner with infinity surrounded.” 


Having thus imaginatively assumed the attributes of an intelligent 
eing before the work of creation began, the poet proceeds to 
inark, through multitades of centuries, the‘continuation and com- | 
pletion of that stupendous design. ‘Lhe first objects which greet his | 
wondering seuses are beautifully described ;—tor instance, the first | 

ar. 

“Darkness, meanwhile, disguised in twitight, crept 
O'er air and ocean; dreavier gloom involved 
My fainting senses, till a sudden ray 
Of pensile lustre sparkled from the west ; 
] flew to meet it, but drew never nearer, 
While, vanishing and re-appearing oft, 


At length it trembled out into a-star. 


My soul revived, and could | then have wept, 
(Methought | did) with tears of fond delig ti, 
How had | hail’dthe gentle apparition, 

As second life to me; so sweetly welcome 

The faintest semblance of society, 

Though but a point to rest the eye upon, 


To him who haih been utterly bereaved ! . 


—Star after siar, from some unseen abyss. 

Came throngh the sky, like thoughts iute ihe mind 
We know not whence ; till all the firmament 

Was throng ‘d with constellations, and the sea 
Strown with their images. Amidst a sphere 

Of twinkling lights, like living eycs, that look'd 

At once on me from every side, [ stood, 

(Motion and rest with me weregmere volition.) 


ee 


The evening sun broke through the embattled ‘clouds, 
And threw round sky aud sea, as by enchantment, 
A radiant girdle, binding them to peace, 
Jn the full rainbow’s harmony of beams ; 
Nu brilliant fragment, but one sevenfold circle, 
‘That spann’d the horizon, meted out the heavens, 
And underarch’d the ocean. 
* 7 ” * * > 

Next morn, io mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish’d; vubble-armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 


‘And where they ‘fell, all covered with their glory, 


‘Traced in white feam on the ‘cerulean main 
Paths, like the milky-way among (he stars,” 


“ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

keel upward trom the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is 4ill'd ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 

Put out atier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 

ln happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the Juxury of tight. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

‘Yo me appear’d this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation vague yet sweet, 

I watch’d its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
TH L forgot the sun amidst the feavens. 


lt closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, (ben nothing ; 
While the last bubble crown’d the dimpling eddy, 
Through which mine eye still giddily pursued it, 

A joyous creature vaulted through the air, — 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 

On long light wings, that flung a diamond shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 

Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

Ere | could greet the stranger as a friend, 

Or mourn his quick departure,—on the surge, 

A shoal of delphins, tumbling in wild glee, 











After the elements, life began to appear, and the birth of Nauti- 
lus is exquisite. 


-——_—_—— — cn tt 
4 —————_—_ _—— — 


‘‘Compared with this amazing edifice, 
Raised by the weakest creatures in existence, 
What are the works of intellectual man ? 
‘lowers, temples, palaces aud sepulchres ; 
Ideal images in sculptured forms, 
Thoughts hewn in columns, or in domes expanded, 
Fancies through every maze of beauty shewn ; 
Pride, gratitude, affection turn’d to marble, 
In honour of the living or the dead ; 
What are they ’—fioe-wrought miniatures of art, 
Too exquisite to bear the weight of dew 
Which every morn lets fallin pearls upon them, 
Till all their pomp sinks dewn.in mouldering relics, 
Yet io theirruain lovelier than their prime ! 
Dust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 
Compared with these achievements in the deep, 
Were al!'the monuments of olden time, 
In days when there were giants on the earth. 
Babel’s stupendous folly, though it aim’d 
‘To scale heaven’s battlements, was buta toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy ; 
‘The ramparts, towers, and gates of Babylon, 
Built for eternity,—though where they-stood, 
Ruin itself stands still for lack of work, 
And Desolation keeps unbroken sabbath ; 
Great Babylon, in its fall moon of empire, 
Liven when its ‘head of gold’ was smitten off, 
And from a monarch changed into a brute— 
Great Babylon was like a wreath of sand, 
Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 
Egypt's dread wonders, still defying Time, 
Where cities have been crumbled into sand, 
Scatter’d by winds beyond the Lybian desert, 
Or melted dowf into the mud of Nile, 
And cast in tillage o’er the vorn-sown fields, _ 
When Memphis floarish’d and the Pharaols reign’d ; 
Egypt’s gray piles of hieroglyphic grandeur, 
That have survived the langaage which they speak, 
Preserving its dead-emblems to the eye, 
Yet hiding from the mind what these reveal ; 
Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, 
Her giant statues, wrought from rocks of granite, 
But puny orpaments for such a pile 
As this stupendous mound of catacombs, 
Fil)'d with dey mumupies of the Duilder-worms.” 











This fine descripiion and fine comparison carries us forward to the 
epoch when the land is clothed with vegetation, and the air breathes 


with ephemerat insect life. 


“* Here was the infancy of life, the age 
Of gold in that green isle, itself new-born, 
And all upon it in the prime of being, — 
Love, hope, and promise ; ‘twas in miniature 
A world unsoil’d by sin; a Paradise 
Where Death had not yet enter’d; Bliss had newly 
Alighted, and shut close his rainbow wings, 
To rest at ease, nor dread intruding ill. 


Charming image! and followed by another of a later period. 


“Bred there, the legion-field of creeping things, 
Terribly beautiful, the serpent lay, — 

Wreath’d tike a caronet of gold and jewels, 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow.” 


The fourth canto commences ina high strain of philosophical spe- 
culation and poetical beauty. 


« Nature and Time were twins. Companions still, 
Their unretarded, unreturning flight 

They hold together. Time, with one sole aim, 
Looks ever onward, like the moon through space, 
With beaming forehead, dark and bald behind, 
Nor ever Jost a moment in its course. 

Nature looks all around her like the sun, 

And keeps her works, like his dependent worlds, 
In constant motion. She hath never miss‘d 

One step in her victorious march of change, 

For chance she knows not: He who made her, gave 
His daughter power o’er al} except Himself, 

Power iv whate’er she does to do His wilt.” 


The island is now devastated by a hurricane, but revives again 
With augmented freshness and vigour; and two Pelicans (whence 
the name of the poem) make it the place of their abode. Mr. M. rev- 
els in his description of these birds, their mode of life, and all their 
motions for a hundred years, till they die in the midst of myriads of 
their progeny. From this part, however, we can only select some 
detached reflections, such as those upon life aud death. 


“ Harsh seems the ordinance, that life by life 
Should be sustain’d, aud yet when all must die, 
And be like water spilt upon the ground, 
Which none can gather up,—the speediest fate, 
Though violent and terrible, is best. 
O with what horrors would creation groan, 
What agonies would ever be before us, 
Famine and pestilence, disease, despair, 
Anguish and pain in every hideous shape,— 
Had all to wait the slow decay of nature ! 
Life were a martyrdom of sympathy ; 
Death, lingering, raging, writhing, shrieking torture ; 
The grave would be abolished; this gay world 
A valley of dry bones, a Golgotha, 
In which the living stumbled o'er the dead, 
Till they could fall no more, and blind perdition 
Swept frail mortality away forever. 
*Twas wisdom, mercy, goodness that ordain'd 
Life in such infinite profusion—Death { 
So sure, so prompt, so muhiform to those } 
‘That never sinn'd, that know not guilt, that fear 
No wrath to come, and have no heaven to lose.” 


And again, the following, on the construetion of their nests by 
birds, strike us as being peculiarly original and fanciful. The Peli- | 
cans have shewn their young how to swim, fly, fish, &c. 


“ Thus perfected in all the arts of life, 
That simple Pelicans require, save one, 
Which mother-bird did vever teach her daughter, 
The inimitable art to build a nest : 
Love, for his own d-"eeetl SC vol, reserving 
That nystery which novice never fail’d 
To learn infallibly when taught by him; 
Hence that small masterpiece of Nature's art, 
Still unimpair’d, still unimproved, remains 
‘The same in site, material, shape, and texture. 
While every kind a different structure frames, 


4 

She Albion. 
Era sneceeds to era; continents are formed, and the larger animals 
are produced to inhabit them; and at length man is seen in the vis- 
jon—but man in a corrupt, degenerate, and savage state. We could 
have wished that the poet had chosen to witness the birth of the di- 
vinest boon in creation, and painted the heavenly gift of woman to 
man; but perhaps he feared to tread a path which Milton trod be- 
fore—nevertheless there is much of that bliss of bliss which may yet 
be sung. The horrible images he has, on the contrary, selected for 
his pencil are, we must confess, any thing but agreeatle to our 
taste. Among man’s barbarities is that of oppressing bis weaker 
companion; and the author allows her but one consolation, which is 
an able exposition of maternal feelings. 


“Yet, "midst the gall and wormwood of her lot, 
She tasted joys which none but woman knows, 

—The hopes, fears, feelings, captures of a mother, 
Well-nigh compensating for his upkindness, 

Whom yet with all her fervent soul she loved. 

Dearer to her than all the universe, 

The looks, the cries, the embraces of her babes ; 

In each of whom she lived a separate life, 

And felt the fountain, whence their veins were filled, 
Flow in perpetual union with the streams, ; 
That swell’d their pulses, and throbb’d back through her's. 
Oh! ’twas benign relief when my vex’d eye 

Could turn from man, the sordid, selfish savage, 

And gaze on woman in her self-denial, 

To him and to their offspring all alive, 

Dead only to herself,—save when she won 

His unexpected smile; then, then she look’d 

A thousand times more beautiful, to meet 

A glance of aught like tenderness from him ; 

And sent the sunshine of her happy heart 

So warm into the charnel-house of his, 

That nature’s genuine sympathies awoke, 

And be almost forgot himself in her. 

O man! lost man! amidst the dessolation 

Of goodness in thy soul, there yet remains 

Qne spark of Deity,—that spark is love.” 






in ils softer passages. 


‘- Ages again with silent revolution, 

Brought morn and even, noon and night, with alt 
The old vicissitudes of Nature's aspect ; 

Rains in their season fertilised the ground, 

Winds sow’d the seeds of every kind of plant 

On its peculiar soil; while suns matured 

What winds had sown, and rains in season water'd, 
Providing nourishment for all that lived : 

Man’s generalions came and went like these, 
—The grass and flowers that wither where they spring ; 
—The brutes that perish wholly where they fall. 


Thus while | mused on these in long succession, 
And all remain’d as all had been before, 
J cried, as | was wont, though none did liste... 
—' Tis sweet sometimes to speak and be the hearer, 
For he is twice himself who can converse 
With his own thoughts, as with a living throng 
Of fellow-travellers in solitude ; 
And mine too long had been my sole companions ; 
—‘ What is this mystery of human life ? 
In rude or civilised society, 
Alike, a pilgrim’s progress through this world 
‘To that which is to come, by the same stages; 
With infinite diversity of fortune 
Tu each distinct adventurer by the way ! 

‘ Life is the transmigratiou of a soul 
Through various bodies, various states of being ; 
New manners, passions, tastes, pursuits in each ; 
ln nothing, save in consciousness, the same. 
lutancy, adolescence, manhood, age, 
Are alway moving opward, alway losing 
Themselves in one another, lost at length, 
Like undulations, on the strand of death. 





All build alike of each peculiar kind: 
The nightingale that dwelt in Adam’s bower, 

And pour’d her strain of music through his dreams ; 
‘The soating lark, that led the eye of kve 

Into the clouds, her thoughts into the heaven 

Of heaveus, where lark nor eye can penetrate ; 

The dove that perch’d upon the Tree of Life, 

And made her bed among its thickest leaves ; 

All the wing'd habitants of Paradise, 

Whose sosigs once mingled with the songs of angels, 
Wove their first nests a§ curiously and well 

As the wood-minstrels in our evil day, 

After the labours of six thousand years, 

In which theiy ancestors have fail’d to add, 

To alter, or diminish any thing 

In that, of which Love only knows the secret, 

And teaches every mother for herself, 

Without the power to impart it to her offspring.” } 


Other birds are finely touched into identity.— 
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“The parrots swung like blossoms on the trees, 
While their harsh voices undeceived the ear! 
* * > * 


“ From flower to flower, where wild bees flew and sung, | 
As countless, small, and musical as they, | 
Yhowers of bright hummingbirds came down, and plied 
The same amprosial task. | 
* * . ” * | 
** Here ran the stormy petrels on the waves, 
As though they were the shadows of themselves 
Reflected froma loftier flight through space. 
“ They plough’d not, sow'd not, gather'd not in. barns, 
Thought not of yesterday, nor knew (o-muzrew ; 
Yet harvests inexhaustible they reap'd 
In the prolific farrows of the main ; 
Or from its sunless caverns brought to light 
‘Treasures for which contending kings might war,-—- 
Gems, for which queens would yield their hands tu slaves. — —s_| 
By them despised as valueless and nought; 
From the rough shell they pick'd the luscious food, 
And left a prince’s ransom iu the peari.” ool 
Traits like these would be decisive as to the merits f any | 
and it may be believed that the Pelican Island is full of rn eer 
it would extend our criti@al duty too far were we to enter inte their 
details. We must even rapidly follow the thread of the narrative.— 





| 


The sage of threescore years and ten looks back,— 
With many a pang of lingering tenderness, 
And many a shuddering conscieuce-fit,—on what 
He hath been, is not, cannut be again; 
Nor trembles less with fear and hope, to think 
What he is now, but cannot long continue, 
And what be must be through uncounted ages. 
—The Child ;—we kuow no more of happy childhood 
Than happy childhood knows of wretched eld : 
And all our dreams of its felicity 
Are incoherent as its own crude visions : 
We but begin to live from thut fine point 
Which memory dwells on, with the morning-star, 
The earliest note we heard the cuckoo sing, 
Of the first daisy that we ever pluck’d, 
When thoughts themselves were stars, and birds, and flowers, 
Pure brilliance, simplest music, wild perfume. 
Thenceforward, mark the metamorphoses ! 
—-The Boy, the Girl;—when all was joy, hope, promise ; 
Yet who would be a Boy, aGirl again, 
To bear the yoke, to long for liberty, 
And dream of what will never coute to pass 
—The Youth, the Maiden ;—living but for love. 
Yet learning soon that life has other cares, 
And joys less rapturous, but more enduring : 
—The Woman :—in her offspring multiplied ; 
A tree of lite, whose glory is-ber branches, 
Beneath whose shadow, she (both ruvt and stem) 
Delights to dwell in meek obscurity, 
That they may be the pleasure of beholders: 
—The Man ;—as father of a progeny, 
Whose birth requires his death to make them room 
Yet in whose lives he feels his resurrection, 
And grows immortal in his children’s children ; 
—Then the gray elder :—leaning on his staff, 
And bow'd beneath a weight of years, that steal 
Upon him with the secrecy of sieep, 
(Yq snow falls lighter than the snow of age, 
None with such subtijijy benvmbs the frame) 
Till he forgets sensation, and lies downy 
Dead in the lap of his primeval mother ; 
She throws a shroud of turf ‘and flowers arognd him, 
Then calls the worms, and bids them do their offiee : 
—~ Man giveth op the ghost,—and where is He °’ 

°° . - *- 


* 


I saw those changes realised before me ; 
Saw them recurring in perpetual line, 
The line unbroken, while the thread ran on, 


Again the scene changes and we have insulated portraits of huma- 
nity ;—~an idiot,—a mother guilty of child murder,—and others : the 
poem here is very powerful, but cannot be so grateful to the mind as 


~ 






Falling at this extreme, at that renew’d,— 

Like buds, leaves, blossdims, fruits ou herbs and trees ; 
Like niites, flies, reptiles; birds, and beasts, and fishes, 
Of every length of period here,—all mortal, 

And all resulved into those elements 

Wheace they hademanated, whence they drew 
Their sustenance, agd which their wrecks recrusted 
‘To generate and foster other forms 

As like themselves as were the liglits of heaven, 

yer ever moving in serene succession,— 

Notlike those lights unquenchable by time, 

But ever changing, like the clouds that come, 

Who can tell whence? and go, who can tell whither ’ 
Thus the swift series of man’s race elapsed, 

As for no higher destiny created 

Than aught beneath them,—from the elephant 

Down to the worm, thence to the zoophyle, 

That link which biads Prometheus to bis rock, 

The living fibre to insensate matter. 

They were not, then they were; the unborn, the living ! 
They were, then were not; they had lived and:died.” 


Without going into the religious inquiries whither Mr. M. now 
leads his readers, or endeavouring to expound several rather mystic. 
al dogmas, we shall merely, in conclusion, state that the work closes 
with a spirited account of an ancient patriarch and his grandchild ac. 
quiring frum Nature knowledge enough to raise their souls to the 
worship of an unknown God. And thus terminates the poem— 

“Here end my song: here ended not the vision; 

I heard seven thunders uttering their voices, 
And wrote what they did utter ; but ’tis seal’d 
Within the volume of my heart, where thoughts, 
Unbodied yet in vocal words, await 

The quickening warmth of poesy, to bring 
‘Their forms to light,—like secret characters, 
Invisible till open'’d to the fire ; 

Or like the potter's paintings, caiourless 

Till they have passed to glory through.the flames. 
Changes more wonderlv’ chan those gone by, 
More beautiful, (ransporcing, and sublime, 

To all the frail affections of our nature, 

‘Yo all the immortul faculties of man ; 

Such changes did I witness; not alone 

In one poor Pelican Island, nor on one 
Barbarian continent, where man himself 

Could scarcely soar above the Pelican ; 

—The world as it hath been in ages past, 

The world as now it is, the world to come, 

Fer as the eye of prophecy can pierce :— 

These I beheld, and still in memory’s rolls 

They have their pages and their pictures ;. these, 
Another day, a nobler song may shew. 





Vain boast! another day may not be given ! 
This song may be my last; for I have reach’d 
That slippery descent, whence man looks back 
With melancholy joy on all he cherish’d ; 
Around, with love unfeign’d, on all he’s losing ; 
Forward, with hope that trembles while it turns 
To the cim point where ali our knowledge ends. 
jam but one among the living ; one 
Awong the dead | soon shall be ; and one 
Among unnumber’d millions yet unborn ; 
| The sum of Adam’s mortal progeny, 

From Nature’s virth-day to her dissolution : 
—Lost in infinitude, my atom-life 

Seems but a sparkle of the smallest star 
Amidst the scintillations of ten thousand 
Twinkling inceseuntly ; no ray returning 

To shine a second moment, where it shone 
Once, and no more for ever: —so I pass. 

The world grows darker, lonelier, and more silent, 
As I go down into the vale of years ; 

For the grave's shadows lengtben in advance, 
And the grave’s loneliness appals my spirit, 

And the grave’s silence sinks intomy heart, 

‘Til T forget existence in the thought 

Of non-existence, buried for a while 

In the still sepulchre of my own mind, 

Itself imperishable ;—ab ! that word, 

Like the archangel’s trampet wakes me up 

To deathless resurrection. Heavenand earth 
Shall pass away, but that which thinks within ine 
Mast think forever; that which feels must teei ; 
—I am,audI can never cease to be. 


O thou that readest! take this parable 

Home to thy bosom: think as | have thought, 

And feel as [ have felt, through all the changes, 

' Which Time, Life, Death, the world’s great actors, wrought, 
, While centuries swept like morning dreams before me, i 
And thou shall find this moral to my song ; 

—Thon art, and thou canst never cease to be; 

What then are time, life, death, the world to thee ? 

1 may not answer: ask eternity.” 











b——- --— | 

EPOCHS OF LITERATURE, 
, In aseries of Letters to the Students of Glasgow—By T. Campbell. 

LETTER 1.—| Continued. | 

The history of extant Greek poetry nevertheless begins with Ho- 
| mer, as not a single genuine relic of its antecerlent strains has come 
‘down to as; and the conjectures that may be formed respecting the 
‘influence of an Orpheus, a Museus, or an Olen, on the mysteries 
}and manners of Greece, belong to antiquarian more than literary 
| speculation. ; 
Homer brings the Greek bard before us no longer in the light of a 
| mystagogue, a lawgiver, a priest, or a yrophet, bat simply as the 
| minstrel of heroic life; welcomed indeed wherever he went, but s- 
cred in character only from genius and popularity. It would be a 
| hopeless task to add any novelty to the tea thousand descriptions 
that have been given of this mighty poet. Simple as he is, he exhi- 
‘ bits the language, already possessing in its hexameters a structure 
| of verse the most unapalling to the ear that ever was invented, an! 
‘the most susceptible of varied and majesticharmony. ‘Tlie artless- 
_ ness of his age and manners, whieh, though remote from savage 
| monotony, yet exhibit nature still fresh, and free from conventional 
formalities, and render his heroes as intelligible as‘the patriarchs of 
the Bible; the fulness of his narrative; the faithfulness of his paint- 
jing: the range of hjs characters, gradually receding from similarity 
| into contrast; the breadth and interest of his-picture of earth, and 
| the power with which he makes a glowing ethereal mythology seem 
| so near and so natural to its atmosphere ; andhis spell (for jt is skill 
| without an effort) in amalgamatiog the credible and the superstitious 
—all these circumstances make Humer’s works the most venerable 
| relics of human genius. - , 
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by reading the dissertations of that 
sceptical school which w as begun by Hedelin and Perrault, and was 
first raised to reputation by olf—though you may meet with able 


unity of the author of the Miad, 


answers to them in the \ writings of Payne Knight, and Sainte Croix: 


—yet 4 would refer-you to Homer himself, as his own best defender. 
ifever;work possessec! an integrity and harmony of claractet, re- 
pelling the suspicion of a motley group of authors, it is the Illiad ; 
and no great creation of genius, shading off the forms of human 
character into high and life-like resemblances of nature, and giving 
them a collectively har: hoviious spirit, was everproduced by a crowd 
of artists in the memory of man. It is not, however, forgetting this 
argument, to recollect aljo that this Wolfian theory, which would so 
tastelessly aud irreverently dismember the memory of the best 
of poets, exhibits the doubts of a few moderns on an ancient sub- 
ject, altronting the collective opinion of antiquity. ‘Truth and taste 
have no worse enemies than superfluous scepticism. tis a parasite 
plant about the tree of knowledge. 

Homer’s views of scenery and geography are evidently those of 
an inhabitant of Asia Minor. The ingenious Wood has successfully 
illustrated this idea from the poet’s imagery and description, and, 
by general consent he is considered an lovian. {| am unwilling to 
enter on so obscure a question as the period of his birth, which 
Wood conjecturally argues to have been before the great lonic ni- 
gration from Greece to Asia, -but which thany learned opinions have 
placed later than that era. I cannot help noticing, however, that 
\Wood’s hypothesis has the greater appearance of being right.. The 
fonic migration was led by the son of Codrns: it was coeval with the 
rise of republicanism in Athens, and it was preceded by the resto- 
ration of Hercules’s descendants to’ dominion iu the Peloponnests, 
as wellas by the destruction of the Pelopide, and other eveots of 
the deepest historic interest. Bat liower is a staunch monarchist— 
be alludes to no republics, nor fo'a sirwte event posterior to the re- 
turn of the Heracleids. On the contrary, he speaks of the ‘happy 
reign of Aneas’s family, which wust have been disturbed by the 
creat invasion from Greece—circurasaances almost negatively dem- 
oustrating that he lived before it. 

| propose to touch only on works forming, either singly or collec- 
tively, great epochs of literature, without eutering of intervening 
periods of minor composition. "he Homeridw, or earliest rhapso- 
dists, who recited Homer, and prefixed hymus of their own compo- 
sition to portions of his works, constitute the most ancient post-Ho- 


meric period of poetry in Asia; whilst Hesiod shows the Muses at | 


most contemporaneously wich Homer arpearing in proper reece. 
But the fragments of the Womeridi created uothing essentially ori- 
ginal; and thoagh Hesiod turns poetry into new channels, and very 
pleasingly where he is rural and didatic, yet he pours into these but 
a moderate flood of inspiration ‘Though he sang on this side of the 
Hellesponte, his family was Asiatic ; and he shudders ut the'climate 
of Beotia like one remembering the genial South. 


Atwhatever time Homer may have lived, the events of Greek 
history after the veturn of the Heracleids, show distinct causes for 
the poetry of the langnage baviug forages after that event flobrished 
less in proper Cireece than among the Gréeco-Asiatics. Eighty years 
after the Trojan war, the desvendants of Hercules, at the head of the 
Dorians, came down upon the Peloponnesus, dethroned the Pelopi- 
de, dislodged the population of whole states, and, invading Athens, 
were with difliculty repelled from her gates. Into'these they drove 
numbers of fugitives, whom the Atheniaus sheltered from immediate 
death and destitution, but for whom they were ultimately obliged to 
provide by sending them broad, together with their own supernu- 
merary population. Hntire uAfurtuoate tribes Were thus obliged to 
seek for new habitationsat the point of the sword. The devasta- 
tions of the Heracleid conquerors long réiafded Hellenic civiliza- 
hon, 

But the tyranny of barbitrians in propér Greece, by the very ex- 
pulsion ofa part of her more civilized people, eventually esiended 
her name and literature. The desperate qdventurers repaired to 
Asia Miaor, where they founded a second Greece. Three great mi 
grations to Asia rook place successively after the desceitt ef the He- 
recleids :—the Dorian, the Kolian, and the lonian. By these are- 
gion four bundred niles in length, along the coast and islands of Asia, 
the finest for soil and climate under H ‘aven, were forcibly seized, 
and eighteen new states rapidly founded. ‘Those states formed, at 
one period, an universal or triple confederation ; but the union was 
unhappily slight, either among the three great divisions, or‘even the 
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from the bixterest hatred to the lightest gaiety: and in the glow of 
Sappbo,-aud the revelry of Anacreon, we recognise more of the vol- 
upiuousneéss of Asia than the genius of republicanism. The Greeco- 
Asiatics were not, however, the sole cnltivators of poetry daring the 
Lyric ages between Architochus and Pindar. Proper Greece had 
her Aleman and Tyrizus; and even in Sicily, whither, as well as to 
Italy, Greek colonization had already extended, and where a third 
Greece had arisen, Stesichorus sang the destruction of Troy in hymas 
of hall-Epic character. 

In the age of the Persian invasion, poetic genius already drooped 
in Asia Minor, buf it burst forth again with supreme inspiration in 
proper Greece, and the Muses once more haunted the streams and 
fountains which they had earliest hallowed. The Theban Pindar 
raised Lyric poetry to what the universal opinion bas deemed its 
highest perfection. To the Greeks it is easy to conceive that he was 
‘pecfect in his kind; and his thigh pitch of thought—his images 
Vaat dazzle, but delight—and ‘the airy sweep of his wlasive associa- 
lions through heroic legends, where he creates scenes with a sen- 
tence, and pictures witha single word—will ever make him the poet 
of scholars while Greek is read. But still his charm for the Greeks 
was what it never can wholly be to us, nor even partially, without 
study, preparation, aod an effort of the imagination. A Greek could 
follow Pindar’s electric transitions, from the hero to the hero’s birth- 
place, and from thence to mythological stories, with a fancy as 
quick as his own. 
gends, andeven fond of their romance, before be can be interested 
by allusions to them. Moreover, when we find his bymns inscribed 
to victors in boxing and wrestling, though the poems themselves are 
far from picturing such combats, yet their subjects suggest ideas which 
we seldom associate withthe sublime. To judge properly of Pin- 
dar, We must suppose what the Olympic or Pythian games were toa 
Greek imagination ; we must conceive the pomp and splendour of 
their array—the trumpets of beralds—the solemn religious proces- 
sions—the eagerness of myriads assembled to watch the noblest feats 
and forms of human activity, and the dreams of devotion that conse- 
crated the ground, 

Greek Lyric poetry had every species of form, from the song for a 
single voice, uptotbhe Dithyrambus and Pindaric Ode ; which two 
last kinds, though different in subject, agreed in their near approach 
tothe drama. They were danced, they were sung; different parts 
otthe same Ode had different Voices; they interpersed invccation 
with narrative, and, in fact, were primitive Greek tragedies. Thanks 
| '0 these sacred revelries forthe ideas of Greek manliness and tnelo- 
| dy, and even spiritual elevation, which they suggest. Yet their spir- 
| it isso idiomatic to Greece, flat thoagh you might find an English 
| version of Homer moving even illiterate tastes to ecstasy, yet if Mil- 

ton had translated Pindar, he could not have made him popular. 


Letrer ll, 

Long before the Persian invasion, the Greeks had planted colonies 
in all the divisions of the then known world. A second Greece had 
arisen in Asia Minor, that shot its settlements along the Propontis 
and across the Euxine, as far as what is now called the Crimea. A 
third image of the mother-country appeared in italy and Sicily; and 
a fourth was seen ia the Cyrenaic siates of Africa, famed for their 
wealthy cities, for their breed of coursers, the noblest that came to 
the Olympic games, and fur their gardens that seewed to rival the 





essence of their ruses. An intercourse between Greece aud all those 





| pia. 

| Abundance of colonial literature, as might be expected, sprang up 
in a language thus distantly diffused, from the snows of Scythia to} 

| the Libyan sands. Accordinly Greek poetry came back to proper | 


i e 


| Greece, from the shores of the Meander aud its opposite islands, re- 


| fined as an art, enriched in its metres, and diversified in its branches | 
| Even after Attic genius had taken the lead in Greece, rhetoric caine | 


Bat a modern mast be made familiar with the le- | 


fables of the Hesperides, and afforded a rich article of export in the | 


from Sicily, and philosophy from fonia, to Athens; and both the | 
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the new comedy, which banished personality altogether, omitted th 

part of the chorus, and by regular plot and generic painting of char- 
acter made the stage a refined mirror of life. Menander, however, 
the prince of this style, is anfortunately known to us only indirectly 
and partially, through the imitations of Terence, and by a few frag- 


ments that bear but a miserable proportion to his great traditional 
renown. ‘ j 


Aristophanes has been more fortunate. Eleven of his pieces have 
come down to us, ten of which are in the old style of Attic comedy- 
By the modern comic drama we must not judge of this poet. His 
plots have ne symmetry, and though he has one very natural and 
Sancho Panza like personage in his Strepsiades, yet his character- 
painting, in the main, is not generic, but chimerical. There is no 
separation in his works between purity aud extravagance ; he brings 
the beautiful and burlesque into juxta-position, and entwines his 
vacchanal thyrsus with fetid weeds as well as flowers. He ranges 
through all conceptions, high and low, grave and gay, refined and 
gross, rational and capricious, that can heap contempt on the object 
of bis satire. Yet withal, the music of his numbers, and the bound- 
idg vigour and versatility of his genius, make him a potent romancer 
in ridicule, and his works are less to be scanned as dramatic pieces. 
than as great satiric revels of the imagination. He is the genius, of 
all antiquity, that ranges most freely between the solema and the 
comic. As Ariosto gaits the serious to show his strength, like the 
tiger, in rolling and playfulness; so Aristophanes ever and anon 
rises above farce and pun and parody, to feats of grace and even of 
sublimity. 

The force of his invention shows itself chiefly in bold comic alle- 
gory, a species of merit in which he reminds usof our own Swilt and 
Arbathnot. His poor and gullible old man, who represents the peo- 
ple of Athens, nnd bis statesmen of Athens kicking each other’s 
shins in servile characters, may bear a fair comparison with several 
scenes in the History oi Johu Buil and the Tale of a Tub. 
| The most laughable of all his pieces is that in which he ridicules 
| the ruling passion of the valgar Athenians for being invested witl: 
| the dignity of judicial character. In his ‘‘ Wasps,” we are presen- 
ted with a driveling dotard, which is so eaten up by this species of 
| vanity, that his son, i) order to keep him at home, is obliged to get 
| up a domestic trial of a dog who had stolen # piece of cheese; and 

in conformity with Athenian custom, the faaily of the culprit (a lit- 
ter of whelps) is introduced to move the pity of the court. ‘Phis piece 
has been imitated by Racine, in his ‘* Plaideurs.”’ 

‘To our taste, there is no doubt a discord in the motley gracefulness 
and grossness of Aristophanes, considered merely @3 « comic poet. 
But it behoves us never tu lose sight of his political character, aud 
his democratical audience. His poetical consequence is, in fact, 
lost and absorbed, toour contemplation, in his far higher importance 
as a genius who wielded Athenian Democracy by his ridicule, no 
less than Demosthenes wielded it by his serious powers. When we 
look to bim in this astonishing light, we can scarcely stoop to ques- 
tions of taste about the legitimacy of this or that pleasantry in his 

writings. Granting even'thal some of his personalities were grossly 
| malignant, yet still hissatire was essentially public in its objects; and 


| we are forgetting the altitude of his functions a democratic censor, 
| 











tried as a mere drainatic artist. ' 
it ‘Lime has robbed us of the chastest Comedy of Greece, it has 
spared to us ample monuments of her Historiography and Oratory. 


fulminaling over democracy itself, when we bring him down to be 
| 


settlers was kept up by commerce, and by their meetings at Olym- | The curiosity of an active peaple enlarged by intercourse and foreign 
i | voyages, could not continue to be satished with the mere romance ot 


tradition; and in proportion as the means and manual art of writing 
came to be facilitated, and the composition of prose to be consequent- 
ly cultivated, a taste for authentic records began to encroach on the 
love of the marveiious. Ia ‘the sixth century before our era, the pa- 
pyrus of Egypt was imported into lovia, and about that time the 
Logographises of Asia Minor began tv explore among ancient altars 
and buildings, and éther monuments, for inscriptions to illustrate 


Father of History and the Father of Medicine® wrote in the lonic | their compilations. Cadmus, of Miletus, alescribed the antiquities 
| dialect. But with a very féw exceptions, all the literature of Greece | of his native city. Hecateus not long afterwards published an ac- 
} 


that has reached us, from the period between the Persian invasion to 
| the extinclion of Greek independence wy Alexander, is Athenian; 


| cout of atl the then known world; and Charon wrote a bistory of 


Créte, containing a sommary of the laws of Minos. Much to be re- 


jand Athens within thatinierval might be called Tae Grexcz or, gretsed is the loss of these ancient chroniclers, eclipsed as. their mem.- 


| GREECE. 


Circumstances had ‘long prepared Athens for this distinguished 
career, 


. sonar ‘ok tee ’ ; eptenr< ° 4 
Whilst surrounding territories changed their possessors, her | (eyjals. 


ory has beew by the genius of Herodotus. 
That father of (well-written) History travelled extensively for ma- 
He visited Greece, Macedon, Thrace, the banks of the Bo 


commonwealths that composed them; and the whole ultimately | people tad remained the unconquered lords of the soil. Tuey were | ,jsthenes and of the Nile, aod probably sojourned more or less in 


yielded to the persevering power of Persin and Lydia. But fora 


constilutionally high spivited, aud were early civilized. Saton gave 


every region of the world which he has delineated: His paramount 


rong time they eherisued freedom and commerce, and ere pre-em. | them @ free constitution; aud as of all the Greeks they best knew | otjject was to commemorate the glory of Greece in repulsing the 
nent in art and song. lonia taught the seivnees to Athens herself, | te blessings of freedom, they were the first to take the post of hon- | persian invasion; that triumph is the crowning event and heroic is- 


There had been, certamly, refluxes of pepulation from proper 


our in defendiog them. ‘Their triumph in the struggle with Persia 
: h 88 


Greece into Asia long auterior to this period; and Homer might | 8#ve 4 new life of pride to ther national character, and made shone 
havesprang upin some Greek settlement left behind by the ‘con-| 88 daring in &rts and politics as im deeds of arms. Zschylus as 
querors ot Troy. But this new colonizhtion has swallowed up the 'completely represents that spirit in his wotings, as when he drew 
memory of «ll others, and its effects form one of the greatest eras in | the sword at Marathon. He glories in. subjects of, terror like the 
human culture. Whatever knowledge proper Greece now sent forth | soldier in tlie siiock of battle. The darkest unage’ of spectral agen- 


sue of his History. But to give importance to the contest, he goes 
back to remote causes of hostility between the Greek and Barbarian 
world, and interposes descriptions of all the regions and races con- 
nected with his narrative, which i Sreadth and richness are like so 


many atousing episodes in a great epic poem. The action of his His- 


with her more polished Loniays and loKans, was favoured in its ad- 


vancement by the vicivity, of the new comers to Asiatic nations that | 


were by no means uncivJized. Lythan and Phrygian melodies here 
met the ear of the Greek. Lhe art of music was advanced. New 
strings were added to Vie lyre ;'and varieties of form and power to 
the pipe aud tate, Teepander mvented mu-ical notation, and verse 
Was (hus:re-united ta poetry as bya new wevilock. Before the art 
at notation was known, it is obvions how imperfect the musical ac- 
companiment of roetry must bave been, whilst ‘it wasdependent on 
mere Membry anicaprice. IM consisted, then, most probably, where 
long poems were recited, chiefly ina chaunt or recitative, nregular- 
ly joined jo tonenes on the rnde stringed instrument. But wheomu- 
sic passed frora (adition te writing, it, biended intimately and dis 
Tnetly Willy puetry, every syHable of which had its appropriate and 
inalienable niavie sonnd. New tunes this gave animpulse to the in- 
_ Yention oT new poetical metres; and, on the other hand, the poet, 
“otteipativg that his works were to be wholly and distinctly sung, stu- 
says Vie language most peculiarly filted for musical expression, 
ramesy, that of condensed passion instead of ditated narrative. 
; oy fuetry chimged from Epic to Lyric character. 
4 This change in portly was contemporaneous tvith the political 
“anges whieh, soon after the Homeric-times, substituted republics 
for monavelfiss in most of the states, both of Gréete and her colo- 
nes. By the republicanisrn of that period we dite totto understand 
ire democracy, but government founded on the general principle of 
Popular opinion, and in opposition to that of the hereditary right ef 
Kings. fhe influente-on the cha.*cter of poets, that has been attri- 
rated fo those new political institutions; is jot, perhaps, Wholly 
MDaginery.  Humanspassions were more stromyly, developed ty pop- 
ular governments then they Wad been ty monarchy ; the fiercest 
*pitits took the foremost lead in society ; aml poetry Was ‘aft incom- 
_paralily mare powertul organ Of popular ‘iniluence in ‘those. times 
is in the present. ..Hence the poet beceshe more thamever a pub- 
'e Agitator, and, whetler.a pattiot or ademngogue, gavevent to more. 


wrath of Archilochus, and ihe energy of Aiceus.. Bue political cau- 
oe Will try ho ineens accourt for all the wariety of character inthe 
great peunitive Lyrie schoobdl Greece agteriox, ‘to Pinda;—the rich 
te ofm ch, though kn ie bul by tradition Lod. scanty fragments 
“Sppears to Rave extended Soshe whale range .of buat transports 


Sy, Maer tdotut dni Ciecio 


| cy, and the most enormons conceptions of husia»s calumily, are ir- 
radiated into magnificence by his imagination. Wheh he speaks in 
| Prometheus, the soul of & Titan seems transferred to a human bosom. 
| Still there is a certain rudeness and unwieldly greatness in the 
| forms of Hschylus, and av undramatic lyric abstraction in kis cast 
}ofthought. His beings.aud their figurative language, are of a giant 
and unearthly mould. Sophecles condescended to delineate human 
character at once ideally great aod naturally beautiful. ‘Che unity 
of design in his dramas at first blinds us to their manifold art, and 
it is not till We have reperused them, as if we were contemplating 
the most exquisite stammary io varied lights anid positions, that we 
can abafyze into ali its concurring traits the seeming simplicity of 
their inagic effect, A play of Sophocles carries the mind through it 
with an unbroken sensation of harmehy: every scene makes a vast 
advance in the story, yet so skilfully, that the fancy is borne forward 
without a shock. abd forgets how. &iv it has travelled. till it reaches 
the astonishing catastrophe. 


The merit, however, of even, tie perfect Sophoclean tragedy con- 


in the minate and versatile exp#ession of its jpassions. Religious in 
its nature, the tragic drama of Greece founded its main imterest on 
destiny, anch made the passiog’s of man important only as the sabor- 
dinate agents of his fate. tiewce it may be compared rather to 
| seuipture than to painting with the liveliness of light and: shade. 
Euripides obviously relaxed in adherence to the principle of Fatatity, 
and made an interesting approach to the modern picturesqueness of 
dramatic pussion, Uuhappily he alsa departed from harmasy of 
design, ambia studying moral eloquence made it too often dialectic. 
But he nevertheless enriched the drama with scenes of extreme in- 
terest, aid discovered the deepest sources of- the pathetic. 

Comedy came Iwter tian ‘Tragecty. on ihe regular stage of Athehs, 
and Iéh'g retained=the vituperative cusiom aut saturnalinn spirit of 
i that festivity, te Phal'ic procession, from which it is faid to have 





: ‘ \sprutg. In the olf Attic, comely, incdiVidaals ‘weté Tidieuled b 
zeal than he could have hazerded in Bemeric times. Hence the net ; Oy , 


| name upon the stage, and) represented. by mask’ Pegembling theli 
| covmenances, Whetrthis Bcente was Abridged, the middte catnedy. 
| arose, in which perstfality #ag obliged to be more covered. . Tidstly., 
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sists ina seblitne hud simple imitation of nattre, abd by ho means 


tory begins with the inroads of tte Lydian Crassus on the Grecian 
colonies of Asia. Cyrus destroyed the empire of ‘Lydia, and substi- 
tuted the Persian, aud from thence arose a gigantic power that was 
ultimately destined to precipitate itself on Europe: Herodotus ex- 
paliates over all the component parts of that dominion, and even on 
its wars with hardy nations whom it could not subdue. Nor is Greece 
herself omitted i his general portraiture of mankind, before he con- 
fronts her with her invaders. ‘The Lydian, the Mede, the Persian, 
the proper and lonic Greek, the Pieenician and Assyrian, are brought 
before us. He leads us from the towers of Babylon to the temples 
of Egypt, and we learn the manners and traditions of trations, from 
‘the Auniop to the Scythian. In the course of five books, ‘Asia and 
| Europe, atid Africa, have been described to us; aitd though there is 
| little philosophy in Herodotus, vet a pleasing contrast is uhobdtrusive- 
ly suggested to the mind between the mighty spirit of small-sized 
Greece, and the heterogeneotss poinp of nations who are soon to as- 
sail her. Wet the disparity of vumbers, and the dreadful notes of 
preparatiou, inspire ts with alarm. The storm overwhelms [onia, 
land sweeps ov. the ashes of Miletus to burst upon the sacred land: 
in the sixth book, the army of Marius arrives, and is defeated at Ma- 
rathdn. ‘Phe expedition and defeat of Xerses fill the seventh book 
andthe eightIr; and im the ninth, the battle of Mycale concludes the 
work with epic grandeur. 


‘he spirit of Herodufus is pre-eminent for clearness and sauvity, 
and for giving eay movetaents to vast historic materials. If his 
credulity makes ‘him sometimes incredible, itseems to have sprung 
‘rom av honest faith in haman testimony ;—and the moderns have 
found.bim sectirate in many, points, in which the ancients disbeliev- 
ed him. His tesemblance th Homer arises from nothing poetic in 
hts diction, or’ahy colour df ornament in its limpid clearness; anc 
his natural did sincere nidtiner always retains us the world of re- 








atity. Yet ‘he pleases thé imagination, as Honrer Would bave pleas. 
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raphic Hovelty, and By a distribution of Lats subject, that keeps the 
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ed from t 
her robes. : 

Thucydides, about forty years later, gave History a new charac- 
ter, less diffusively bland and entertaining, but more earnest, em- 
phatic, and intellectual, The historic landscape of Herodotus is lu- 
cid in its atmosphere, romantic in its distances, and delightful for 
the unwearying extent, and the unconfused variety of its objects. 
But he addresses the senses more than the understanding; and writ- 
iog for simple times, he seems to be quite upon a par with his con- 
temporaries in simplicity of judgment and reflection, Thucydides 
rose above his age: his object was not to gratify inert and. luxuriat- 
ing curiosity, but to inculcate deep instruction, and to exalt, enlarge 
and edify the human spirit with history. His faults are those of ge- 
nius, robust and stern even to excess. His style is harsh, for he had 
more Attic fire in his intellect than Attic delicacy in his ear; and as 
he condenses bis thoughts with a rapidity which it is difficult to fol- 
low, he often adds obscurity to ruggedvess. Herodotus has been 
justly compared to a master on the horn, who can wind at will a lofty 
air, and sink down without harshness to the lowest and mellowest 
notes,—whilst Thucydides sounds the trumpet, and his blasts are 
piercing and sonorous. In his narrative too, unlike the easy and 
waving course of Herodotus, he preserves a straight-forward chrono- 
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gardens of poetry, that their odours still remained upon 


logical march, that is more military than graceful, and divides events | 


by seasons and campaigns. This arrangement, however, is not with- 
out its relative beauty of fitness and distinctness in marshalling 
events which are almost purely of a warlike nature ;—its formality is, 
perhaps, even imposing, like the appearance of troops in procession 
that are massed into even bands. 

Thueydides concentrates his views upon Greece, and going back 
to its earliest ages, clears away the truth from the fable of History, 
with a few decisive strokes of the most masterly hand. He briefly 
traces the general progress of Greek civilization, an’ particularly that 
of Athens and of cher naval power, and then in a close and succinct 
manner runs over the history of that republic for fifty years, from the 
invasion of Xerxes, to the breaking out of the Peloponesian war,—a 
splendid period, on which it is to be wished that he had dilated more 
particularly. From thence he enters on his tragic subject of the 
latter contest, in part of which he was himself a commander; but he 
was banished by the Athenians for a failure, or rather for an una- 
voidable misfortune in the service. Retiring to his estates in Thrace, 
where be spent twenty vears, he there composed his History, mak- 
ing occasional excursions, however, to observe transactions and to 
collect intelligence, and being enabled by his wealth to procure much 
information from private correspondence. He was thus master of 
his subject, and brought to it the knowledge of a bystander, the ex- 
perience of a soldier and a statesman, aud the judgment of a philo- 
sopher, Itis an error to imagine with Rapin that he has tried to 
magnify a petty theme, for the Peloponnesian war was but tov mag- 
nificent a conflagration, in which there was enough of Greek energy 
and ingenuity consumed to have benefited the human race for many 
centuries if it had been better employed. So small a space of the 
world never brought together such conflicting forces, so many intel- 
ligent chiefs, and such interestingly impassioned combatants. Athens 
sent forth to it 50,000 mariners, and resisted an army of 60,000 inva- 
ders. The contest extended over all Greece and her islands, and 
from Asia to Italy and Sicily. External nature itself seemed to fur- 
nish accidents in unison with the terrors and tumuits of this conflict, 
that was aggravated in reality by famine and pestilence, and, to su- 
perstition, by earthquakes and comeis. Thucydides left the history 
ofthis war uncompleted by three years, but in no other respect was 
the execution of his work unequal to the grandeur of his design. He 
paints its leading minds, Spartan and Athenian-—a Brasidas and an 
Archidamus—a Pericles, a Nicias, and an Alcibiades—not descrip- 
tively, but dramatically, and brings them impersonated before us in 
their orations. He spiritualizes history, not by giving us mere events 
but by (racing them to their deepest causes. With all the coolness 
of his judgment, his imagination is vehement, pathetic, and pictur- 
esque. We see his battles and sieges ‘as if the past were present 
and as if sight turned to hearing.’’* His most celebrated «escrip- 
tion is that of the plague at Athens, which Poussin has consulted, 
and Lucretius and Virgil have imitated. But of all his inspired pas- 
sages, I should say, that the sailing of the Athenian Armada for Sici- 
ly is the most animated, and, indeed, his whole account of that expe- 

lition is a model of tragic painting. 

Xenophon took up the subject of Grecian history where Thucy- 
dides left it off, and continued it down to the battle of Mantinea. in 
this work, which is called bis Hellenics, he appears but to poor ad- 
vantage by the side of his predecessor. Superior as he is to Thucy- 
dides in clearness of diction, yet we here miss in him all resemblance 
to that historian’s depth of thought, discrimination of character, and 
elevation of sentiment. A Spartan in his national predilections, 
Xenophon dwells on the subjugation of his country by Lacedeemon 
with heartless indifference. A similar narro wness of spirit shows it- 
self in bis treatment of the affairs of ‘Thebes, whose hero, Epaminon- 
das, though as a soldier he extorts unwilling praise from the soldier- 
historian, is, for aught that Xenophon seems to feel for hi m, placed 
on no higher a moral level than the vile and crafty Lysander, 

As the apologist of Socrates, Xenophon appears in a much more 
estimable light. His work of the Memorabilia brings that sage, and 
Athens itself, before usin the most authentic and interesting man- 
ner—the natural dialogue, the well-traced manners, and dramatic 
spirit of his Symposion, render it the most invaluably curious reeord 
that exists of familiar ancient life. The Anabasis is a still greater 
monument of bis genius. That genius, with all its subserviency to 
Sparta, took an Athenian ascendency in the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand ; it was the preserving spirit of the Greeks, and it made the 
history of their adventures an intellectual accession to mankind. 

Xenophon in his life was an adventurer more than a patriot, and 
his writings seldom breathe high moral aspirations. But his genius 
was actiye and practical, and endowed with peculiarly popular gra- 
ces. No man’s manner of thinking could be more free from affecta- 
lion, nor any style a purer medium of thought ; and this propriety of 
his taste as a writer is equally felt in the romance of the Cyropadia 
and in subjects of political economy. 

Among the lesser historians of tbis period, Cresias was the most 
considerable, and the loss of his works all to some fragments is not 
unworthy of our passing regret. He was a Greek plysician, who 
healed the wound of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa and lived 
in his medical capacity at the court of the Qneen Mother. 
there access to the Royal Archives, he wrote ay 
Persia, which he must ofknown far better thaneither Herodotus or 
Xenophon. Credutous as he has shown himself in his Indian historv 
his Persics must have been a work of curious and ample information. 


Having 
oluminous history of 


Hecateus, already mentioned, was the earliest Greek writer on | 


geography, Herodotus and Xenophon threw important new lights 
on the science; and ipa relic of Scylax of Caryanda,t we have 
-ome interesting accounts of the Mediterranean coasts and the Car- 
thagenian setilemeuts. Pytheas, the first geographer of Greece who 
furnished himself with’ the means of astronimical observation 
comes also within the anie-Alexandrian period. He sailed from 





* The expression of Plutarch. 
t The epoch of Seylax is fixed by Mannert at 408 years B. C. 
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Marseilles, coasted the eastern side of Spain, and passing the straits 
of Gibraltar, pushed to the north, beyond our own islands, as far as 
Thule, a country where he found the solstice of twenty-four days, 
and which in ali probability was Norway, as it is still denominated 
Thile, or Thilemark, by its own inhabitants. . 

The most interesting account, however, of ancient maritime ‘lis- 
covery that is found in the language of the Greeks, was not written 
by one of themselves butby a voyager antefior to their earliest his- 
torians. This was Hanno the Prince and Admiral of Carthage, who, 
after visiting the West of Africa in search of places for founding col- 
onies, and touching at Cerna, probably one of the Canary islands, 
returned home with the arebives of his voyage. — A Greek translation 
of his Periplus is happily extant, the authenticity of which, though 
disputed by Dodwell, bas been victoriously defended by maore recent 
authorities. 

La cemnesses) 
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PHENOMENA OF HISTORY. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

[The following observations of the Reviewer are introductory to 
his notice of the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber.) 

The strongest impression which the perusal of this work has left 
on our minds is the boundlessness of authentic history, and, if we 
might venture to say it, the uselessness of all history which does not 
relate to our own fraternity of nations, or even bear, in some way 
or other, on our present or future condition. 

We have here a distinct and faithful account of some hundreds of 
battles, sieges, and great military expeditions, and a character of a 
prodigious number of eminent individuals,—men, famous in their 
day, over wide regions, for genius or fortune—poets, conquerors, 
martyrs—founders of cities and dynasties—authors of immortal 
works—ravagers of vast districts abounding in wealth and popula- 
tion. Of all these great personages and events, nobody in Europe, 
if we except a score or tivo of studious Orientalists, has ever heard 
before; and it would not, we imagine, be very easy to show that 
we are any better for hearing of them now. A few curious traits, 
that happen to be strikingly in contrast with our Own manners and 
habits, may remain on the memory of a reflecting reader—with a 
general confused recollection of the dark and gorgeous phantasma- 
goria. But no one, we may fairly say, will think it worth while to 
digest or develope the history, or be at the pains to become acquain- 
ted with the leading individuals, and fix in his memory the series 
and connexion of events. Yet the effusion of human blood was as 
copious—the display of talent and courage as imposing—the perver- 
sion of high moral qualities, and the waste of the means of enjoy- 
nent as unsparing, as in other long-past battles and intrigues and 
revolutions, over the details of which we still pore with the most 
unwearied attention; and to verify the dates or minute details of 
which, is still regarded as a great exploit in historical research, and 
among the noblest employments of human learning and sagacity. 

It is not perhaps very easy to account for the eagerness with which 
we still follow the fortunes of Miltiades, Alexander, or Casar—of 
the Bruce and the Black Prince, and the interest which yet belongs 
to the fields of Marathon and Pharaalia, of Crecy and Bannockburn, 
compared with the indifference, or rather reluctance, with which we 
listen tothe details of Asiatic warfare—the conquests that transferred 
to the Moguls the vast sovereignties of India, or raised a dynasty 
of Manchew Tartars to the Celestial Empire of China. Jt will not 
do to say, that we want something nobler in character, and more 
exalted in intellect, than is to be met with among those murderous 
Orientals-—that there is nothing to interest in the contentions of mere 
force and violence ; and that it requires no very fine-drawn reason- 
ing to explain why we should turn with disgust from the story, if it 











had been preseeved, of the savage affrays which have drenched the 
sands of Africa or the rocks of New Zealand—through long genera- 
tions of murder—with the blood of their brutish population. This 
may be true enough of Madagascar or Dahomy ; but it does not ap- 
ply to the case before us. The nations of Asia generally—at least 
those of its great states—were undoubtedly more polished than those 
of Europe, during all the period that preceded their recent connex- 
ion. Their warriors were as brave in the field, their statesmen more 
subtle and politic in the cabinet—in the arts of luxury, and all the 
elegancies of civil life, they were immeasurably superior; in inge- 
nuity of speculation—in literature—in social politeness—the compa- 
rison is still in their favour. 

It has often occurred to us, indeed, to consider whatthe effect 
would have been on the fate and fortunes of the world, if, in the 
fifteenth century, when the germs of their present civilization were 
first disclosed, the nations of Europe had been introduced to an inti- 
mate and friendly acquaintance with the great polished communities 
of the East, and had been thus led to take them for their masters in 
intellectual cultivation, and their models in all the higher pursuits 
of genius, polity, and art. The difference in our social and moral 
conditivn, it could not perhaps be easy to estimate; but one result, 
| we conceive, would unquestionably have been, to make us take the 
same deep interest in their ancient story, which we now feel, for 
similar reasons, in that of the sterner barbarians of early Rome, or 
the more imaginative clans and colonies of immortal Greece. The 
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tions. In Europe, hitherto, the case has certainly been different - 
for though darkness did fall upon its nations also, atter the lighis 
of Roman civilization were extinguished, it is to be remembered 
that they did not burn out of themselves, but were trumpled down 
by hosts ofinvading barbarians, and that they blazed out anew, 
with increased splendour and power, when the daliness of that super. 
incumbent mass was at length vivified by their contact, and anima. 
ted by the fermentation of that leaven which had all along been se- 
cretly working im its recesses. In Europe certainly there has been 
a progress: Aud the more polished of its present inhabitants have 
not only regained the place which was held of old by their illustri- 
ous masters of Greece and Rome, but have plainly outgone them in 
the most substantial and exalted of their improvements. Far more 
humane and refined than the Romans—far less giddy and turbulent 
and treacherous than the Greeks, they have given a security to life 
and property that was unknown to the earlier ages of the world— 
exalted the arts of peace to a dignity with which they were neverbe- 
fore invested; and, by the abolition of domestic servitude, for the 
first time extended to the bulk of the population those higher capaci- 
ties and enjoyments which were formerly engrossed by a few. By 
the invention of printing. they have made all knowledge, not only 
accessable, but imperishable; and. by their improvements in the art 
of war, have effectually secured themselves against the overwhelm- 
ing calamity of barbarous invasion—the risk of subjugation by mere 
numerciat or animal force; whilst the alternations of conquest anil 
defeat amongst civilized communities, who alone can now be formi- 
dable to each other, though productive of great local and temporary 
evils, may be regarded on the whole as one of the means of promo. 
ting and equalising the general civilization. Rome polished and en- 
lighted all the barbarous nations she subdued—and was herself pol. 
ished and eolightened by her conquest of elegant Greece. If the 
European part of Russia had been subjected to the dominion of 
France, there can be no doubt that the loss of national indepen- 
dence would have been compensated by rapid advances both in lib- 
erality and refinement; and if, by a still more disastrous, though 
less improbable contingency, the Moscovite hordes were ever to 
overrun the fair countries to the south-west of them, it is equally 
certain that the invaders would speedily be softened and informed 
by the union, and be infected more certainly than by any other sort. 
of contact, with the arts and the knowledge of the vanquished. 

All these great advantages, however—this apparently irrepressi. 
ble impulse to improvement—this security against backsliding anc 
decay, seems peculiar to Europe,* and not capable of being com- 
municated, even by her, to the prevailing races of the ancient world ; 
and it is really extremely dfficult to explain, upon what are called 
philosophical principies, the causes of this superiority. We should 
be very glad to ascribe it to our greater political freedom :—and no 
doub!, asa secondary cause, this is among the most powerful; as 
it is to the maintenance of that freedom that we are indebted for the 
self-estimation, the feeling of honour, the general equity of the 
laws, and the substantial security both from sudden revolution anid 
from capricious oppression, which distinguish our quarter of the 
globe. But we cannot bring ourselves to regard this freedom as a 
mere accident in our history, that is not itself to be accounted for, as 
wellas its consequences: And when it is said that our greater sta- 
bility and prosperity is owing to our greater freedom, we are imme- 
diately tempted to ask, by what that freedom hus itself been produ- 
ced! In the same way we might ascribe the superior milduess and 
humanity of our manners, the abated ferocity of our wars, and.gen- 
erally our respect for human life, to the intluence of a religion which 
teaches that all men are equal in the sight of God, and inculcates 
peace and charity as the first of our duties. But, besides the start- 
ling contrast between the profligacy, treachery, and cruelty of the 
Eastern Empire after its conversion to the true faith, and the sim- 
ple and heroic virtues of the heathen republic, it would still occur to 
inquire, how it has happened thatthe nations of European descent 
have alone embraced the sublime truths, and adopted into their prac 
tice the mild precepts, of Christianity, while the people of the East 
have uniformly rejected and disclaimed them, as alien to their char- 
acter and habifs—in spite of all the efforts of the apostles, fathers 
and martyrs, tn the primitive and most effective periods of their 
preaching? How, in short, it has happened that the sensual and 
sanguinary creed of Mahomet has superseded the pure and pacific 
| doctrines of Christianity in most of those very regions where it was 
| first revealed to mankind, and first established by the greatest of ex- 


isting governments? The Christian revelation is no doubt the most 


| precious of all Heaven's gifts tothe benighted world. But itis plain, 
| that there was a greater aptitude to embrace and to profit by it in 
| the European than in the Asiatic race. A free government, in like 
| manner, is unquestionably the most valuable of all human inver- 
tions—the great safeguard of all other temporal blessings, and the 

maiospring of all intellectual and moral improvement :—But such a 
government is not the result of a lucky thought or happy casualty ; 
and could only be established among men who had previously learn- 
'ed both to relish the benefits it secures, and (o understand the con- 
| nexion between the means it employs and the end at which it aims. 


We come then, though a little reluctantly, to the conclusion, that 








experiment, however, though there seemed oftener than once to be | there is a,natural and inherent differeuce in the character and tew- 
some openings for jt, was not made. Our Crusadiug ancestors were | perament of the European and the Asiatic races—consisting, per- 
too rude themseives to estimate or jo feel the value of the refinement | haps, chiefly in a superior capacity of patient and persevering thought 
which presented itself to their passing gaze, and too entirely occu-| in the former—and displaying itself, for the most part, in a more 
pied with war and bigotry, to reflect on its causes or effects; and | sober and robust understanding, and a more reasonable, principled, 
the first naval adventurers who opened up India to our commerce, | and inflexible morality. It is this which has led us, at once to tem- 
were both too few and too far off to communicate to their brethren | pet our political institutions with prospective checks and suspicious 
| athome any taste for the splendours which might have excited their | provisions against abuses, and, in our different orders and degrees, 
own admiration. By the time that our intercourse with those re- | to submit without impatience to those checks and restrictions—to ex- 
| gions was enlarged, our own career of improvement had been pros- | tend our reasonings by repeated observation and experiment, to lar 
perously begun ; and our superiority in the art, or at least the disci- ger and larger couclusions—and thus gradually to discover the par- 
| pline, of war, having given us a signal advantage in the conflicts to amount importance of discipline and unity of purpose in war, and of 
| which that extending intercourse immediately led, naturally increa- absolute security to person and property in all peaceful pursuits— 
| sed the aversion and disdain with which almost all races of men are | the folly of all passionate and vindictive assertion of supposed rights 
| apt to regard strangers to their blood and dissenters from their creed, | and pretensions, and the certain recoil of long-coutinued injustice 
| Since that time, the geuius of Europe has been steadi!y progressive, | on the heads of its quthors—the substantial advantages of honesty 
whilst that of Asia has been at least stationary, and most probably | and fair dealing over the most ingenious systems of trickery anit 
retrogade ; and the descendants of the feudal and predatory warri- | fraud ;—and even—though this is the last and hardest, as well as 
ors of the West have at last attaned a decided predominancy over | the most precious, of all the lessons of reason and experience—that 
those of their elder brothers in the East, to whom, at that period, | the toleration even of religious errors is not only prodent and merci- 
they were unquestionably inferior in elegance and ingenuity, and | ful in itself, and most becoming a fallible and erring being, but is 
whose hostilities were then conducted on the same system with our | the surest and speediest way to compose religious differences, and 
own. They, in short, have remained nearly where they were ; while | to extinguish that most formidable bigotry, and those most perni- 
‘we, beginnmg with the improvement of our governments and milita- | cious errors, which are fed and nourished by persecution. It is the 
\'y discipline, have gradually eutstripped them in all the lesser and | want of this knowledge, or rathee of the capacity for attaining it, 
more ornamental attainments in which they originally excelled. ‘that constitutes the palpable inferiority of the Eastern races ; and, 
This extraordinary fact of the stationary or degenerate condition | in spite of their fancy, ingenuity, and restless activity, condemns 
|of the two oldest and greatest families of mankind—those of Asia| them, it would appear irretrievably, to vices and sufferings, from 
and Africa, has always appeared to us a sad obstacle in the way of | which nations in a far ruder condition are comparatively free. 
those who believe in the general progress of the race, and its con- | ——— 
Stant advancement towards a state of perfection. Two or three thou-| *When we speak of Europe, it will be understood that we speak 
sO SRT abe: SER RON sompeaneN® ee ae in a happier | not of the land, but of the people—and include, therefore, all the 
nish sis a gate Aaa! —_ ~ vat h: and in mong of them settlements and colonies of that favoured race, in whatever quartes 
Scented aed deatend pei 4 ul anc we rishing pocteten lave been | of the globe they may now be esiablished. Some situations seem 
( » not by any accidental or intrinsic disaster, | more, and some less, favourable to the preservation of the original 
areiphiclaty ane apes or elemental devastation, but by | character. The Spaniards certainly tlegenerated in Peru—the Duteh 
> natural consequences of that very greatness | perhaps in Batavia;—but the English remain, we trust, unimpairect 











and refinement which had marked and rewarded their earlier exer- | in America. 
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BATQBAWMD. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


During the last session of Parliament, several acts have been pass- 
ed with a view to improve the criminal jurisprudence of England, 
by lopping off those excrescent and unmeaning technicalities by 
which the laws have been heretofore incumbered and to make the 
punishment for particular offences more certain, Subjoined is an 
abstract of the statute, F 

1. Ifany person not having the privilege of peerage, being ar- 
raigned upon any indictment for treason, felony, or piracy, shall 
plead thereto ‘:not guilty,’ he shall by such plea, without further 
form, be deemed to have put himself upon his country for trial. 

2. Ifany person charged with an indictment refuse to plead, the 
Court shall order the proper officer to enter a plea of ‘ not guilty,’ 
and the plea so recorded shall have the same effect as if such person 
iad actually pleaded. 

. 3. When any person indicted shall challenge a greater number 
of men returned as jurors than allowed by la w, such challenge shall 
be void, and the trial proceed. 

4. No plea setting forth any attainder shall be pleaded in bar of 
any indictment, unless the attainder be for the same offence as that 
changed in the indictment. 

6. The jury empannelled to try persons shall not inquire concern- 
ing his lands, &c. &c, 

6. Benefit of clergy with respect to persons convicted of felony 
shall be abolished. 

7. No person convicted of felony shall suffer death, unless it be for 
some felony which has excluded from the benefit of clergy before or 
ow the first day of the present session of Parliament, vr which hath 
veen or shall be made punishable with death by some statute passed 
after that day. 

8. Persons convicted of felony not punishable with death shall be 
liable to be transported beyond the seas for seven years, or imprison- 
ed for any term not exceeding two years. If a male, (the Court 
thinking fit,) he may be oace, twice, or thrice, publicly or privately 
whipped. 

9. The Court may order hard labour or solitary confinement as 
part of the sentence or imprisonment. 

10. Ifa person under sentence for another crime is convicted of 
felony, the Court pass a second sentence, to commence after the ex- 
piration of the first. 

1l. Any person convicted a second time of felony, shall be liable 
to be transported for life or a term not less than Seven years, or im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding four years. 

12 Certificate of conviction may omit the formal part, thesubstance 
only being necessary. Clerk or officer uttering a false certificate, }i- 
able to seven years transportation, or imprisoned not exceeding two 
years, and in addition to be thrice publicly or privately whipped. 

Offences prosecuted in the Court of Admiralty subject to the same 
punishment as offences committed upon the land. 

13. Offenders convicted of any felony punishable, with death, re- 
ceiving a free pardon under the Royal sign manual, shall prevent 
any subsequent conviction.—London paper. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


From the Devonport Telegraph, August 4. 
A new two-decker, carrying 100 guns, to be called the Nile, is to 
ve built in this Dock-yard. 
The St. Vincent, 120, at this port, is to be docked. 
The new 84 at Milford having been named the Clarence, the ves- 











sel under that name ordered to be razeed at Portsmouth is to be cal- | respectable looking gentleman in a blue apron, you understand, 


led the Centurion. 


The Clarence, 84, is expected round from Milford in tow of the | horse 2? ‘Yes,’ says I,‘I have sold him.’ * And what might you get | 


Meteor steam-vessel. 

The keel of a new 74, to be called the Rodney, has been laid down 
iv Milford Dock- yard. " 

Capt. W. Skipsey, (1802.) is nominated for the command of the 
Cape of Good Hope station, and will proceed with his broad pen- 
dant in his Majesty's ship Boadicea,when recommissioned and refit- 
ted, to relieve Consmodore Christian. 

Capt Joho Wilson, late of the Java and Boadicea, is to command 
the Jupiter, 60, which is expected from Halifax to be paid off, and 
re-commissioned for the fag of Rear Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. 

Commander W. D. Evance is appointed Inspecting Commander 
of the Coast Guard at Penzance. 

Lieut. Wm. H. Haswell (1809) is appointed to command the Bram- 
ble cutter, vice Lieut. Favell. 

Dr. W. Warden, of the Argonaut, 64, Hospital-ship at Chatham, 
is appointed Surgeon of Sheerness Dock-yard, and Isaac Ryall to be 
Surgeon of the Argonaut; and Mr. Wm. Pennycook to be Assistant 
Surgeon of the Shamrock. 

In future the Surgeons of his Majesty’s ships in ordinary are to be 
paid according to the length of their service in the Royal Navy. 

The appointment of a Commander in the Navy to be the Secretary 
of Vice-Admiral, the Hon. Sir H. Blackwood |vads to the belief that 
4 futare the Secretaries of Flag Officers will be chosen from the list 
of Captains and Commanders. J 

Daring the height of the thunder storm on Sunday night, the Dol- 
jhin cutter, Lieut. Gifford, captured a smuggling-boat olf Dartmouth, 
vith four men and 65 kegs of brandy on board, which was safely de- 
ivered to the Custom-House at that port the next morning. 


From the Hampshire Telegraph.—Portsmouth, Aug. 4. 

The Warspite, 74, Captain Hon. R. S. Duolas, is not to be paid 
fi, as was intended, but refitted for service, with all possible des- 
nich. It was conjectured that she will join the squadron in the 
Mediterranean, 

On Thursday, the Musquito, 10, Captain George Martin, sailed for 
Qe Mediterranean. 

The Slaney, 20, Captaig John Campbell, is on her way to Spit- 
veal, to receive on board Mr. M. Camacho aud suite, for a passage 
Vera Cruz. 

_The Primrose was recommissioned this morning, by Commander 
Pr. S. Griffinhoofe, for the African station. 

Commander James Garland is appointed to the Warspijte, 74: 
‘ommander Spencer Vassal to the Eclair ; Lieut. Wentworth to be 
\gent of Transports, in the ship Flora, vice Sison, ill. 

Plymouth, Aug. 2.—Sailed the Shamrock, surveying vessel, Capt. 

artin White, to commence a survey on the disputed Oyster grounds, 
on the coast of France, near Guernsey, in conjunction with a French 
surveying vessel. 

The Dryad, 42, Hon. Captain Crofton, js fitting for the Mediter- 
ranean station. ‘Ihe Virgo is fitting for a receiving-ship; the lotre- 
vid is tobe broken up; and the Bramble is to be paid off and recom- 
issioned. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

Progress of the work.—The water having been completely drained 
ind a part of the mud cleared away, the tunnel was, on “Saturday 
ast’ opened for the inspection of the public, on the same terms as 
vefore the jate accident. 
people have accordingly visited it, and much gratification has been 
universally expressed that so mnch progress has been made in re- 
medying the damage occasioned by the late irruption. But to 


During the present work great numbers of 


those who visited it previous to the accident, the alteration in the 
appearance of the place is very striking. The fine hard carriage 
road has been converted into aswamp, and boards are laid downto 
enable the public to walk fora short distance up the tunnel with any 
thing like comfort. The foot-way is tolerably cleau, but too narrow 
for more than one or two to walk abreast. Before tbe late accident 
visitors could proceed up the western arch, upwards of four hundred 
feet, and to within a short distance of the shield; but now they can- 
not proceed one third of the way, and the utmost distance they can 
reach is not within four hundred feet of the extremity. To enable 
the workmen to reach the works, barrels have been placed along the 
side, and planks laid over them, and the mud still reaches to within 
a hundred and fifty feet of the entrance. The men are at work con- 
tinually, and are paid extra to make every exertion to clear it, but 
it is not expected that the excavations can be resumed for at least 
three weeks. Before the accident the whole was brilliantly lighted 
with gas manufactured on the premises, and the air felt quite dry, 
but now the lights, which are from portable gas, appear scarcely to 
struggle through the damp exhalations arising from the mud. I[n- 
stead of the bright illumination it formerly presented, the greater part 
of the tunnel presents “ no light, but rather darkuess visible,’ which 
discovers nothing but a number of candles faintly glimmering from 
a distance of four hundred feet, where the workmen are employed 
in clearing the shield. Formerly, on entering, the attention was 
powerfully attracted by the noise and bustle of the workmen, the 
rush of the carriages down the rail-roads, conveying bricks and ce- 
ment to the works, and the return of the trucks, with the soil exca- 
vated from the bed of the river, which were rapidly drawn along by 
the steam-engine on the opposite side of the arch, with a noise re- 
sembiing distant thunder—now the whole appears to proceed in soli- 
tary silence, as the wheel, over which the rope connected with the 
steam-engine worked, is buried in mud, and the clearing of the 
arches is performed by manual labour till the soil is brought to the 
shaft, where it is raised by the engine, Ina few places the cement, 
with which the brick-work is covered, has given way, by the action 
of the water, and has been renewed: but the damage is evidently 
far less than might have been expected. Inthe centre of the river, 
over the part which broke in, the tarpaulin remains sunk, and is 
marked out by a number of buoys, which are attached to it for the 
purpose of raising it when necessary, and every arrangement that 
skill and caution can dictate has been adopted. The mode of stop- 
ping the leak, directed by Mr. Brunel, has been completely success- 
ful, and no water now finds its way into the tunnel except what ari- 
ses from the land springs, and is carried off by the drains, with the 
assistance of the hand-pumps, with the utmost facility. On the 
whole, we congratulate the proprietors, and the public, on the ap- 
pearance which now presents itself of a certain completion of this 
truly national undertaking.— London, Aug. 4. 


POLICE. 

Guildhall.—A respectably-dressed, harmless-looking young fellow, 
| who gave his name Daniel Smith, was brought before Mr. Ald. Ven- 
ables, on Saturday, at the instance ofone James Dixon, an honest 
cattle-dealer from Brampton, near Huntingdom. 
The prisoner being placed at the bar, the cattle-dealer in mud-be- 
spatter'd boots, and travel-stained skirts, monnted the witness box, 
and placing the hook of his enormous riding whipin the right hand 
corner of his mouth, he deposed as follows :— 

“I had a horse to sell in Smithfield, yesterday, and I sold him for 
seven pound, Then I goes overto the Half-moon public-house, to 
settle my little matters like ; and just as was going up the steps, a 
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be Lt. by pur., v. Edwards, pro. ; Arthur Vansittart, Gent. to be Cor. 
and Sub-Lt. by par., v. Mostyn—both dated Jy. 7, 1827. 

2d. Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cor. Henry Robt. Addison, froin hal- 
pay as Ens., to be Cor., repaying the difference be received on ex- 
changing from the 6th Drags., v. Dobson, decd.—dated y. 12, 1827. 

6th Ditto—Capt.Charles Randall, from the half pay. to be Paymas- 
ter. v. Thos. Boulton, who retires on half-pay, dated Jy. 12,1827. 

F Ab Regt. ot hdeht tase Cork. “ elpaai Lord Crofton, from the 
alf-pay, to apt., v. Wm. Inge, who exchange ivi if- 
ference, dated Jy. 12, 1827. ~ G5, Sosehy tne tne Ai 

3d. Regt. of Foot Guards—Lt. and Capt. George Doucla 1 
to be Capt. and Lt. Col., by purchase, v. Sandilands whe mga 
ted Jy. 12, 1827. To be Lts. and Capts., by pur.: Ens. and Lt. 
Hon. Montagu Henley Ongley, v. Standen, dated Jy. 12, 1927:— 
Ens. and Lt. George Charles Rooke, v. Berners, who retires, dated 
Jy. 13, 1827. To be Ens. and Lts.. by pur.: Francis George Hugh 
Seymour, Gent. v. Ongley, dated Jy. 12, 1827; De!lmey Seymour 
Davies, Gent. v. Rooke. dated Jy. 13, 1827. To be Bat. Surg. :— 
Assistan.-Surg. Wm. Henry Judd, vy. John Richard Ward, who re- 
tires upon half-pay, dated Jy. 12, 1827. To be Assistant-Surg. :— 
John Bowling, Gent. v. Judd, dated Jy: 12, 1827. 

6th Regt. of Foot—Wm, Knight, Gent. to be Ens., by parchase, v. 
Malcom, prom. in the 3d. Foot, dated Jy. 12, 1827. 

32d Ditto—Henry Vaughan Brook, Gent. to jbe Ens., by pur. v. 
Warwiek, who retires, dated Jy, 12, 1827. 

54th do—John Brett Chalk, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Daintry, 
prom. in the 41st Foot, d. July 2, 1827. 

60th do.—Lieut. Wm. Knox, from the h. p. to be First Lieut. vice 
Hammill, prom. dated July 12, 1827. 

80th do.—Ens.and Adj. George Black, to have the rank of Lieut 
dated July 12, 1827. ; 

96th do.— Edw. Barclay, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Irvine, prom. 
in the 38th Foot, dated July 12, 1827. 

Staff.—Colonel Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B. to be Quar.-Master- 
General to the King’s Troops serving in India, v. Maj. Gen. Sir S. 
Whittingham, app. to the Staff in Bengal. Dajed 12th July, 1827. 

Hospital Stafi.—Geo. Henry Gordon, gent. {o be Hosp. Assist. to 
the forces, v. Stuart, prom. in the 25th Foot. Dated July 10, 1827. 

Memoranda.—The app. of Mr. Jos. Ralph, to be Ens. without pur. 
in the $7th Foot, on the Ist Jan. 1826, has been cancelled. 

The exchange between Lieut. Ford, of the 79th Foot, and Lieut 
Brown; on the h. p. 3d West India Regiment, stated to have taken 
place on the 15th November, 1821, was without the diff. Lt. Ford 
having repaid the sum he received from Lt. Brown, and which has 
been paid into the Bank of England to the account of the Paymaster 
General. 

Office of Ordnance, July 27.—Erratum io the Gazette of 13th May, 
1826.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—For Gent. Cadet Wm. H, Den- 
nison to be Sec. Lieut. read Gent. Cadet Wm. Thomas Denison, &c. 

From the London Gazetie. 

St. James's Palace, July, 30.—The King was this day pleased to 
confer the honour uf Knighthood on John Peter Grant, Esq. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 2.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Sec- 
ond Lieut. Horace Mathias to be first Lieutenant, v. Blackiston, re- 













comes up to me and says, ‘Well,’ says he, ‘have you sold your 


‘for him 2" says he. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘1 got but seven pound tor him 
| and he was well worth seven-pun-ten,’ says I. ‘ Well, never mind,” 
| says he, ‘ come in, and I'll stand apintof half-and-half.’ ‘No thank’e,’ 
says 1—'I bé as well as I am !’ for I did’nt much like being obligated 
to a stranger, you understand. However, he sticks to me. ‘ Yes, 
you shall have a share of one pint’ says he, ‘for it willdo you no 
|barm, now yon've sold your horse.’ ‘ Hang the man!’ thinks I, he 
‘be desperate civil!’ So I goes with him into the Half-moon: and 
when we had drinkt his pint of half-and-half, [ call'd for another— 
just to be even with him, you understand. Well, after a bit, in 
comes the gentleman at the bar, and another gentleman , and they 
sits themselves down pretty much alongside o’ me and the gentle- 
wan in the blne apron. By and by, one af 'em—not the gentleman 
at the bar, but the Vother gentleman—takes out a snofi-bos, and 
hands it to us—to take a bit o’ snaff, you anderstand. Howsoever, 
we did’nt take any, and ina minute after he lays down his snuff-box, 
and goes out in a hurry. Then, the gentleman in the blue apron 


the snuff—a big outlandish bean, of some sort, it was ; and he takesout 
the bean, and claps in abit o’ bacco-pipe ; and—‘ Now,’ sayghe, * we'll 
have a lark with nim when he comes in again |’ So when the ‘tother 
gentleman, as own'd the snuff-box, came back, the gentle man in the 
blue apron says to him, I say, Mister,’ says he, ‘that ben’t a real 
Tuokin bean ia your box? ‘tll bet you five pound it be.’ says "to- 
ther gentleman; and ‘{'ll take care of the box—to see as all’s fair,’ 
says this gentleman at the bar, Withthat, the gentleman inthe blue 
apron gives me a nudge and awink, and ‘ bet him !” says he to me— 
just in that manner. Sol pulls out my seven pound—what I sold my 
horse fur ; and I begins to count down five pound on to the table, to 
bet him, you understand; but, by the time I'd counted down two 
pound, my heart misgave me; and, while | wasthinking what I'd 
better do, the gentleman in the blue apron grabbles the five goold 
sovereiyns out of my hand; the ‘tother gentleman snatches up the 
tivo goold sovereigns from the table ; and away they both bolted out 
|o’ the house ; whilst this gentleman, at the bar, catches me by the 





' coat-tail and holds me so that [ ‘should'at follow ’em, you understand. | 


| Howsever, | soon shouk him off, though he hung to me desperate ; 
| but when I got to the duor the two other gentleman was gone clean 


| out o’ sight with all my money ; so | turns myself round in a passion, | 


|and catches this one by tke collar, just a3 he was trying to sneak 
, past ine into the street, and here he is.” ‘ ; 
| The Lanlord of thehouse was wext examined. He knew nothing 


| of any of the parties, or what they were about ; until hearing a sud- 


them gone, and the “ gentleman at the bar” ranging tothe skirts of the 


| cattle dealer, who, haying violently shaken him off, rushed to the 
door, and ina moment afterturned back and seized him, ashe had 
describad, at the same time accusing of having helped the “‘ other 
gentlewan’” torob him. 

The gentleman at the bar, in his defence, flatly denied having had 
| any thing at all todo with the matter. He “ went in quile premis- 
| cous,” he said; and sat in a farther corner of the room by himself the 
| whole time. 

Unfortunately for him, however, the landlord was able to contra- 
| dict this most positively ; and having nothing betterto say, he was 
| fully committed to Newgate for trial, 








EXCHANGES AND PROMOTIONS. 
War-Office, July 30, 1827. 


takes upthe box and opens it, and there was a bean inside, amongst : 


signed—dated July 19, 1827. 

Ordnance Medicalj Department.—First-Assistant-Sargeon James 
Verling, M. D. to be surgeon, vice Sproull, deceased: Second As- 
sistant-Surgeon Charles Turner to be First-Assistant-Surgeon, vice 
Verling ; William Robinson, M. D. to be Second-Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice Turner—all dated July 3, 1827. 
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The Lady Dina Seott.—Died. at her residence, Woodside, near 
Kelso, on Friday, the 20th ult. at three, P. M. revered and Jament- 
ed, the Lady Diana Scott, relict of Walter Scott, Esq. of Harden.— 
She was born on the 4th of June, 1736, and had more than com- 
pleted the 92d year of her age. She was the last survivor of the is- 
sue of Hugh, third Ear} of Marchmount, who died in 1794. She was, 
therefore, the great grand-daughter of Sir Patrick Home, of Pol- 
warth, the devoted Pafriot and genuine Christian, who, with Robert 
Baillie, of Jerviswood, his friend and fellow-labourer in the same 
glorious cause, hazarded his ease, his fortune, and his life. The inhe- 
rited, not only the blood, but the spirit of her truly great proge- 
riched by various and extensive reading, and reflection, and by long 
and familiar intercourse with polished and enlighiened society, she 
cherished a profound attachment to our free and happy Constitu- 
tion. [nan age, when long internal prosperity seems to have en- 
gendered, in many of every rank, a spirit of indifference to religion, 
and when others; who profess to receive its sacred truths, seem care- 
less about its peculiar forms, she sincerely believed and reverenced 
the Christian faith; always adhered to the Church of Scotland, of 
which, from conscientious preference, as well as from education and 
habit, she was a consistent and steady member; and while her 
strength permitted, she was regular in her attendance both on its or- 
dinary and its more solemn services. Her conversation, which was 
cheerful, acute, and intelligent in no ordinary degree, derived an ad- 
ditional charm from the elegance of her manners, and the varied and 
interesting expression of her countenance. ‘Though her person has 
been infirm for a number of years past, and the quickness of her 
mental powers on the decline, her eyes retained much of their na- 
tive lustre, and her complexion much of its freshness, almost to the 
close; and it pleased God, after protracting her valuable life beyond 
the general term of earthly existence, to grant ber a gentle dismis- 
sal from this passing scene.— Dumfries Courier. 

Stranded Whales.—In the Orkney Islands large numbers of small 
whales are sometimes driven on shore, by the exertions of the tenan- 
try, who go off in boats and use various means to force the whales 
towards the land. A case occurred lately at Scapa Bay, near the 
property of Mr. David Spence, where a number of these whales hav- 
ing been captured by several boats’ crews onthe shore, below Mr. 
Spence’s lands, he claimed a share of them as his due, as being the 








| den scuffle among them, he went into the parlour and found two of 


owner of the grourd. He maintained this bill in a claim of advoca- 
| tion to the Judge of the High Coart of Admiralty of Scotland, com- 
| plaining of a judgment of the Vice-Admiral Depute of Orkney. This 
| claim was opposed upon the ground that the place where the fishes 
were stranded, killed, and flinched, consisted of the public sea-shore, 
and was situated within flood-mark, and that the public had as mucl: 
right to use it for such a purpose as the owner of the adjoining land, 
Mr. Spence maintained, that there was a practice in the neighbour 
ing Shetland Islands, by which the owner of the land got a third et 
the profits of all whales killed on the sea-shore below his lands. But 
to this it was answered—That, even if such an unlawful practice dict 
prevail in Shetland, in could not be enforced when opposed in a 
court of law, being in itself directly hostile to the most fundamyntal 
principles of law. The Judge-Admiral refased the bill of advoca- 
tion, and found the land-owner fiable in expenses, and thus r¢fused 
to sustain his claim to a share of the whales which were captared by 
the industry of the peasantry. 
| Emigration from the Highlands.—A vessel sailed from Leith about 
three weeks ago, with provisions, &c. for Tobermory, destined 
(along with two other ships which were proceeding from Newcastle) 
| to take out 700 emigrants from that district of the Highlands to the 
island of Cape Breton. Last year three vessels left Tobermory, 





2d. Regt. of Life Guards—Cor. and Sub-Lt. George C. Mostyn to| with above 600 passengers, for the same destination; and we uw 
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derstand that one thowand-more individuals have determined to fol- 
low their friends aad relations to their transatlantic settlement next 
year. « Z i} 


SEARED RELRRE ORT INETTRE ECT EA 
: . d . .* . 7 : 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE RIGHT HONOURA- 

BLE GEORGE CANNING. 

This day witnesses the*last scene of earthly honour and respect, 
ihat can be paid to the rearains of the illustrious statesman whom we 
haye lost. Before what we are now writing shall be read, he will 
have been laid near the ashes of his great predecessor, from whom 
he early imbibed those maxinrs, and under who he studied those 
principles which have endeared his vame to the presen! generation, 
and ont consecrate it to posterity. To his surviving friends and 
family, the general burst of sorrow for his loss, which has broken 
forth, not only among his constrymen, from one end of the Einpire 
to the other—but which has been echoed in foreign realms, must, as 
time rolls on, and softens down the keener pangs of anguish, become 
a svarce of proud and lofty consolation—for what grief can be more 
nobly assuaged, than when it is shared with sympathising millions— 
with the great, and good, and enlightened of every nation’ To his 
enemies—for he had them—to his heartless and implacable enemies— 
to that knot of puny, malignant, and rancourous adversaries, whom 
his towering mind overshadowed, and who, incapable of attaining to 
his elevation, strove with the characteristic zeal of meaner natures, 
to drag him down to their own level—to this select band of petty 
assailants—the increased and increasing honours which accom- 
pany him to the tomb, must fill their hearts with bitter mortifica-, 
tion. “ 7. 

We shal! how proceed to lay before our readers such particulars 
of the obséquies of this great man, as the hour at Which the ceremo- 
‘ay wok place, will permit us to wergate — 

, ; THE FUNERAL. 

™ As early as nine o'clock this morniig, groups of indviduals, be-, 
longing to every class in society visited Dowuing-street, to witness 
the preparations. With the exception of the two mutes at the 
door, and the closed shutters, there was, however, no outward sign 
of the mournful business of the day. The people, notwithstanding, 

continued to flock to the spot in front of the lamented Premier’s late 
residence. ‘The utmost silence prevailed, the multitude, seeming to 
satisfy the deep interest by which they were moved by merely gaz- 
ing apon the house of mourning. At twelve o’clock the crowd had 
become ‘so dense, as to extend nearly to the end of the street, and 
it became necessary to make a clearing. This was effected in the 
most orderly inanuer by a party of constables, under tive directions 
of Mr. Lee, the High Constable of Westminster, who was on horse- 
vack at the heail of a large ‘body. It was retaarked, that'scarcely 
one of the inahy constables and officers in attendance, was out of 
mournihy. Lhe erowd thus removed, were allowed to occupy the 
open space below Downing-street, a clear passage being kept open 
for the approach of the hearse and mourning coaches, and sach 
carriages as were admitted to come up the street to the house.— 
Shortly after 12 o’clock, the hearse, drhwh by six horses; and fol- 
leweti by nine mourning coaches with four, drew up alongside the 
gardens opposite the Treasury. The funeral line reached to White 








September 15; 








befored'the time appointed for the mournful procession to leave 
Downing-st., vast numbers of respectably dressed individuals, most of 
whom were in mourning, began to congregate in that vicinity. Al- 
though, up to 11 o’cleck, no outward preparations were manifested, 
not even the customary observauce of placing mutes at the door, a- 
bout that hour soive of the mourners coaches were drived down 
Whitehall, for the purpose of proceeding to the residence of those 
distinguised individuals who were selected to follow the lamented 
Minister to his grave, and conveying thein to Downing-st. 

Regtet for his lamented déath was as deeply expréssed by the 
countenances and conversation, as it was by the odtward habili- 
meuts of the numbers who had assembled to witness this last lament- 
ed scene. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock two mutes, dressed in the usual man- 
ner, with scarfs, Sash, and wanes, were stationed at the doors of the 
Foreign-office, and others of the undertaker’s men were now Yapid- 
ly passing to and fro, busily engaged in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for the solemn pageantry. About twelve o’clock the 
first mourning coach drove up to the door, and after that period the 
distinguished characters who were to join in the mournfal procession 
at intervals arrived. The crowd now began sensibly toincrease, and it 
required the active assistance of the police, to effect a passage for 
thecarriages. Ata few minutes before one o'clock, the hearse, 
drawn by six fine black horses, drove up to the door, and withina 


few minutes of that hour, every thing being arranged, the coffin’ 


borne by eight of the undertaker’s men, was brought out of the 
house and deposited in it; Downifg-st. having in the mean time 
been cleared, and a barrier placed at the entrance ofit. The hearse 
then moved slowly forward, and the atfendaots having entered the 
coaches, the sad cavalcade proceeded slowly towards the Abbey, ia 
the following order’: — 
Mutes, 
Mr. Jarvis, the undertaker, with attendants. 
THE BODY, 
In a hearse drawn by six black horses. 


Private carriage of bis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, in 


which were their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Clarence and Sus- 
sex. 

Nine morning coaclres, drawn by four borse*, in which were Mas- 
ter Canning, Marquis Clahricarde, the Duke of Porltand, the Cabinet 
Ministers, and about thirty other of the Nobility and Gentry, whose 
names, from the lateness of the hour, it is impossibleto give, This 
was followed by twenty private carriages ; among which Were the 
Dukes of Sussex and Portland—drawn by six horses each. 

In this manner the procession moved slowly down Parliament. 
street, and Little Bridge-sireet, to the north-west door of (he Abbey. 


SR 


After those distinguished individuals, came the servants of the de- 

ceased Minister, among whom were (wo or three aged men ; and all 

were weeping for the loss of one who is knowl to have been a kind 
master. NY oe eee ee 

The procession thus entered the gate, which led info thé plade of 
burial—the strangers were admitted a few minutes after. 

When the Dean of Westminster was reading the buriat service, the 
cofiin bad been lowered intothe vault, and around it stood the Dukes 
of Clarence, Sussex, Portland, Devonshire ; the Foreign Ambassa.. 
dors, and the immediate relations Of the deceased. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the service, the various indivj- 
dials approached, and looked for a last time upon the coffin which 
contained the clay that had enveloped the being who was the person- 
al friend of almost all of them, as it lay quietly within the tomb, 

* Where lurks no treason, where no envy swells, 
Where grow no damned grudges, where are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep.” 

The strangers then looked also into the sepilchre, and in a few 
moments all had departed from the spot, leaving only those whose 
duty it was to place the sione over the tomb. 

There were few among the melancholy group whose eyes were not 
filled with tears. The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Goderich sob- 
bed audibly. 

Immediately after the ceremony, the two Royal Dukes shook 
hands with the son of the deceased, and also with tbe Marquis of 
Clanricarde. 

The Coffin, as we have already stated, was covered with crimson 
velvet, and bore the following inscription :— 

DEPOSITUM. 

The Right Honorable GEORGE CANNING, one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honorable Privy Council, First Lord Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, Chencellor and Under Treasurer of the Ex. 
chequer of Great Britain add Lreland, and a Governor of the Char 
ter Noise, &c. d&c. 

Born Lith April 1770. 
Died Sth August 1827.— 
sl ri {[London, Aug. 16. 

PPR Sk A 
The importance of that event which has made England the “ land 

of mourning,” is duly appreciated on the other side of the channel. 

In all the Paris papers we fiid appropriate tribates to the memory 

of the departed Statesman. 

In speaking of Mr. Canniog’s death, the Moniteur argues, that the 
system of which, if he were not the founder, he certainly was the 
great promoter. and the splendid advocate, will not die with the 





The crowd was now immense, so much sv, that notwithstanding the 
heavy fall of rain, which had de.veu vast nambers to take refuge in 
the adjuvining public houses, (he whole line of road*was almust impas- 
sable. 

Upon its arrival at the Abbey, the coffin was conyeyed into the 
Jerusalem Chamber, where numbers of distinguished and highly res- 
pectable individuals bad already assembled to meet it. 

In the vicinily of this venerable edifice the preparations for the 
ceremonial had been rhuch more extensive thau were to be observ- 





hall-place, No carriages were allowed to follow in the procession- 
excepting those of the Noblemen and Gentlemen who were admitted 
aS mourners to seats in the mourning coaches; aod of such carria- 
ges as were allowed two only, viz. those of the Duke of Sussex as 
Chief mourner, and of Lord Claniricarde, as nearest relative, were 
allowed to come to the door where the corpse lay. The other car- 
riages set down at the back entrance ju St. James’s Park, and then 


ed in Downing-stréet. 

At the great door, a considerable number of the Undertaker’s men 
were stationed, and a barrier crecied, forthe purpose of keeping off 
the populace—at which were placed Police officers. 

On every side of the Abbey, vast crowds bad collected: ahd on the 
arrival of the procession, the whole of that extended space presented 
one dense tnass of living matter. 





went round and took their stand at Whitehall, beginning from the 
end of Downing-street, along beyond the Hotse Guards to the Admi- | 
ralty. All carriages, excepting those of the mourners, were reject. 
ed; and itis stated that had not this rale been rigidly enforced, the 
melancltoly cortege would ‘have extended, from the residence of the 
deceased Minister, to Temple-bar. Notwithstanding the anxious 
wish of the friends ahd relatives to have the obsequies conducted in 
the most private and unostentations manner, it was found impossi- 
ble to limit the number of mourders to thirty-nine, so numerous were 
the applicatiohs, and so fervent aid sincere the demands of private 


Precisely at thirty-five minutes pust one o clock, the coffin was car- 
ried into the Abbey. 

The scene at this moment was most impressive. The black line 
entirely occupied the street; the awful silence of the tomb reigned 
unbroken during the short intervel that elapsed ’ere the coffin was 
brought forth : and the lear of unfeigued sorrow was dropped front 


many an eye, (hat louked with atieulive interest ffoa the surrdond- | 
jing Windows. 


: | THE ABBEY. : 
In the iaterior of the Cathedrala number of centleman, and some 


man. Weadmit the perfect accuracy of this reasoning, and rejoice, 
while we ackuowledge, that Exgland cau still boast of living states- 
'men, capable of conducting to a glorioustconclusion those plans for 
| the benefit of mankind, which Mr. Canning was only permitted to 
| begin to execute. Of the deceased Mini-ter, it truly says— 

| ** Glorious Parliamentary recollections—flattering hopes—were at 
'tached to the name of Mr. Canning. His country expected great 
‘things from him; and the interests of civilization, in the two worlds, 
lare, in our times, so united together, that a man, distiuguisted by 
| his qualities of the-heare and understanding, cannot die, iavy part 
ofthe globe, without universal mourning.” 


| The Journal des Debnis dwells at sone length on the great impor. 
| tance of this event tothe whole of Europe. Itdescribes the splendid 
career which it was his to run, and the bold departure from “ anti- 
} quated routine’ on which he scrupled not to venture, when the in 
terests of his country called for such adecision. It vindicates him 
from the charges of inconsistency which have been brought against 
him, and shews, that by shaping his policy to meet the eveots of his 
time, he was faithfal to the principles of his early life, and acted but 
| as his revered predecessor, Mr. Pitt, would have done, had he wit- 
nessed those changes, by which Mr. Canning found it necessary \o 
| regulate bis course. ; 
Lhe Quotidienne remarks, ‘his absence will leave amighty void ;" 
, anda tetter written by Charles Dupin, Member of the Insti ute, takes 
la comprehensive view of that void. “ Mr. Canning,’ savs M. Depin, 
|‘ has rendered himself the benefactor of mankind.’ He shows that 


friendship to pay the tast Garthly hémage'to the remains of the il-! few ladies, had agseanbled, but the greater number ot those individo- | bis loss will be equally mourned in South America, in Greeee, and in 


lustrious departed. re Als 

Every arrangement ‘twas made to obviate any impediment that 
cotild tie foreseen, ‘from the crowding of fi® @nxious multitude in 
the brief spiice, Which the procession had to travél. All ‘persons 
admitted to the interior of this Abbey were set down in Dean's-yard, 
and conducted throagh the cloisters to their places. Deaus-yard 
was completely filled with carfiages, inostly of iudividuals of distin- 
guished rank. 

Not one was permitted to draw up at tiie grand entrance, which 
was reserved for the admission of the coffin aud the fuberal train ex- 
clusively. ’ , 

‘Ftom Downing-street to Tothitt-street, including Parliament-street, 
a part of Bridge-street, ‘tod the entire space surrounding the Abbey, 
and the burial ground, every window and door was filled, and the pa- 
rapets of all the hotisés within view exhitited lines of anxious gazer's 
beuding with seeming interest npon the scene below. b> those who 
witnessed the scene it will be recognised as tre unexaggerated truth 
that an kir of sincere grief and affliction was impressed upon every 
countedatice, and gave decided chdracter to the whole Eroup. 

In Downing-street, manyTingered about the door from which tere 
to issue tlie remafus of him whose cherishéd memory was in al! hearts | 

., this day, long after the mandate of the Police'to retire ; and, iideed, 

‘such was the obstinate grief of some few, that it was fotind impossi- 
ble to remove them by any effort short of actual force. One ged 
female was particularly remarked, from the pertinacity with whieh 
she resisted every attempt by persuasion, or otherwise, to remove 
her from the spot. She assigued gratitude for kindness shewn by 
“the late Premier to her ‘son, asthe motive-ef her conduct, and she 





als to whom tickets had been issued, awaited in the Jerusalem- 
Chamber the arrival of the melancholy procession. The greatest at- 
leittion had been paid to the outward tokens of (iat mourning, which 
evidently dwelt within the bosoms of those who met together to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the distinguished and highly-gitted States- 
man, whose death is scarcely a greater grief to his own couniry than 


}; Portugal—in a word, that “ all nations will bewail”’ his death. He 
| preposes that there should be struck, in honor ofhis memory, i 
| nedal, to be engraved by the best French artist, anit inscribed on 
| one side, “ Civiland Religious Liberty throughout the world,” while 
the other bears his portrait, with the words," In the name of the Na- 
tions, the People of France to GEORGE CANNING.” Of thiese 





to every nation ofthe civilized globe.—About two o’clock, We Geu-| medals, he farther recommends, thal * two shail be struck of gold 
tlemen, who had remained in the Jerusalem Chamber, entered and ar: | one for the widow of Mr. Canning, and the othee for that magnani- 
ranged themselves along the north aisle, the opposite aisle having | mous Monarch who bas given so grand an example to Sovereigns, by 


been set apart fur tnose who bad previvusly occupied the nave ot 
the Cathedral. 


Among the former we noticed. the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of 


Fife, Mr. C. Grant, Sir Robert Wilson, the Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wia. Simith, Sir J. 
Mackintosh, the Kuight of Kerry Mr. W. Hlorion, Mr. Lambton, 
Kord Grantham, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir H. 
Parnell, Gen. Phipps, Mr. V. Fizgerald, Lord Kensiugton, and some 
other Members of both Houses of Parliament. Soon alterwards 
the Foreign Arpbassadors, and their respective suites, were con- 
ducted along the nave, and passed through the gate which ted to the 
‘place of sepultiive. a Mar 

Among those distinggished foreigners were, Prince Esierhazy, 
Count Munster, Count Lieven, and the Marquis Palmella. 

At twenty-minutes past ove o clock, the Funeral Procession arriv- 
ed at the great entrance tu the Abbey, and alter a pause of a few 
minutes, proceeded slowly onwards, the venerable Dean of West- 
minster reading the beautifal Service forthe burial uf the dead. 

Atthe moment that the collin arrived in the centre of the nave, 


his choice of a manto direct the affairs of bis bnipire, who was a! 
once a friend to nations, and to their liberties.”’ 

It falls to the fot of few Statesmen to be so generally regarded, ani 
nothing more strongty marks the commanding genius of Mr. Canning 
than the circumstance of having been euabled thus to eonciliate th: 
admiration and esteem'ef foreigners, while resolutely avowing his 
purpose, to act on all oecasions for the special Senefit of his ows 
country. In office or out of oflive this was ever declared as the set 
fled purpose of his heart. 


, 


From the Courier of the 13th Aweist. 
Silictent time has how elapsed to allow of the expression of pu: 
| lic opinion with respect to the appointment of Lord Goderich; and 
by no one individual, of any party, or influence) by whatever in 
| terests, hus the fitness of that appoihtment been questioned. We ob- 
| served, in the Coarier of Friday, that “the Grse step which his Ma 
| jesty had faken was eminent for its kindness té& Mx. Canning’s me- 


mory; that of sending for Lord Goderich and Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
with a view tothe few arrangement of the Ministry; the former 








Was permitted to retain her station unmolested. Shortly after twelve | a ray of light came through the long windows aud shone ditectly tht colteague whom Mr. Canning had placed! next to himself a: 
@'glock, Lartt Goderich crossed over to the house from the tesidence | upon it, and the melancholy group that followed, It ws a singular, | jeader in the House of Lords, and the latter: the oldest persoaal 
. teposite. He was attired in deep movraing, and appeared a tious |-and vot uninteresting circumstance, for the morning having been | gyinnd of Mr. Ciumiog, in the Cabinet. 


+ ovonceal the ¢motions under whiéh he wae evidently suffering. 

His Royal Highness the Dike of Clarence, and his Reyal High- 
ne $3 the Dike of Sussex, arrived between twelve and one. 

4t ten minntes belore one, the hearse, followed by nine mourning | 
coa Ches, entered Downig-street, and drew up‘at the dour. 
* Aad the long funeral bincken’d allthe way.” 

A tongst the motirnets were all the Cabinet Ministers. The’ 
Duke % of Clarence and Sussex followed the hearse, in a Catriage aut! 
pair. Then came @ arourning coach with Lord Clanrientde, and 
Master ‘Charles Canning. 

iu on '€ coach were—tie Lort Chancellor, the Marquis of ‘Lans- 
downe, Gord Goderieh, and Lott Carlisle; Mr. Wynne and Mr. 
Cierney were together, ax were Lords Auglesea, Dadley and Ward, 

.and Bexte ¥. 

At a qua Fer to two'fie procession lef for tlir Abbey. 

 -* ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

At an énrty "hour this morniig the Abbey Bell beginning to 10% 

anounced the approach Of (he hour when the remiios of the late ta! 
mented Prewie.were to be Consigned to tlie gilent towab ; and, utd 


the moment the Wweoer deposited in the grave, tha\sulemn cera 
~mig ny, with etime | ‘intermissions, wag cotitioued, Some boyrdy 





watis of the interior of this venerable building. 
‘Phe procession moved in the following order !— 
Oue of the Westininater Almsmen, habited in black, with a klaé cloth 
tunic, nud holding a funeral stad. 
‘Twommes holding siaves. 
A mute, bearing a large #lack plome, 
Six mutes with siaves, two and two. 
The BODY 
Borne Gn Shoulders, wiihout pa-bearers or sopporters. 


somewhat gloomy, this was the first sunleam that had guflied the 


» 


Dukes of Clarence anid Susses,and betweon their Royitt Highnessés, 
was the youngest sou of Mr. Canning. 
On tiie ‘right of the Duke of Sussex was |the Dake of Portland. 
The othér thourners thé followed ;—first, the Marquis of Clanticarde, 
then the Lot Chancellor, Lérd Godenich, the Duke of ‘Devonshire, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, the Viscount Dudley anil Wa 
of Conynghain,"the, Kart Mopley, Mr. "Ti 


ey, the» E@ Spence 


u, Lord Gat- 
vagh. Sir J. Mackiatosh, Hom, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Brodil, the Marquis, 


| ‘This prompt and decisive act on the part of his Majesty, at once 
| give egnfidence to the country, with respect to the future charactei 
jand policy of the Government. All its gredt interests—pulitica', 
| commercial, and ntanufacturing—felt reheved from those apprehe 

| sions of change, or what was equacly injuriets; from those doubl> 
{and uneertainties which would arise in the ptdlic mind, bad a less 
| unequivocal manifestation of the royal cntentiins been give. At the 
| period of Mr. Canning’s death, much of the turmeil and escit 

| méni—much of the rancor of party feeling, and of the elamor of parts 


, . : ‘ .° | brawling, occasioned by lls accesshon to suprethe power—had bes un 
Ihinmediately following the collin, as chief mourters, came the | 


to Ribside. . The mists of prejadice—the tumulfvous heavings of ar: 
| fully excited feuds—had begun to disappear. Things were rapid!s 
seftting down fo a state of repose, abd the machine of Government 
was working with its accustomed ease and steadiness. The storm, iv 
fact, frad pastell away, andthe nation was returbing to tha calm i 
had previously evjryed. . 

» What could have been mote fatal, than any preceding, fw this stalv 
of affairs, which, Hpwever Yemotely, tended to-renew the scenes we 
fad passed: through? Happily; the Wisdom and*firmneis of his Me- 





Lond Bexley, Lord Palmetstay, Mr. B. Bathurst, “Mr. Wanta, te be have saved a¥.from this trial. , regen ¥- Lord Godericl: 


Badkheuse, and Mr. Stepteten. 


‘the gask of stpplyintg that loga whit he natich. Rus gustaipedy ty 
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ge was given, that to supply the loss only, and not to re-model 
He Coblses’-aet to undo all nal had been done—not to dissolve an 
efficient Administratiou, was the duty he had to perform. In this 
view of the question, individuals are of infinitely less moment than 
principles. The latter being steadily maintained, it becomes com- 
paratively of little moment, what are the instruments employed. Mr. 
‘Canning’s Government was, essentially, the government of Lord 
Liverpool. Viscount Goderich’s Government, will be the Govern- 
ment cf Mr. Canning: and the country therefore, reposes tranquillity 
in its confidence upon this certainty. es ta 
The ‘Noble ‘Lord himself, has not, and he would scorn the person 
who told him he had, the lofty talents which ennobled his predece:- 
sor. Nature is.chary in her production of those men— 
‘* Who make the world their pedestal— 
Mankind the gazers—themselves the statue. 

But there is a description of talent—rare—uselul—and powerful— 
which a!l experience teaches us can be well employed for the pores 
Calm -good sense—solid jndgement—sound and enlarged 
-views—previse ‘habits of business—united with unimpeachable in- 
tegrity—a high sense of honour—a frank and candid bearing—and 
hose conciliatory qualities which disarm opponents and rivet friends 
_are scarcely Jess valuable in their mild and beneficent inftuence 
upon a nation’s welfare, than (he dazzling and fervid course of those 
neteor minds which at intervals blaze along the political horizon. 
Lord Goderich is the Statesman we have described: and hence it is 
that in the selection his Majesty has made of this Nobleman to pre- 
side over the Councils of the Empire, an entire and perfect acquie- 

scence in its-fiines and propriety has been expressed by all parties. 








August 14. 

Inlooking to the persons of whom the present Cabinet, and the 
ceneral Government are composed, the selection which would sug- 
gest iiself to the mind of the Noble Lord is so simple, that we ima- 
gine we shall not be found to have surmised erroneously in conclud- 
ing, that to Mr. Huskisson will be offered the lead, as it is called, 
in the House of Commons: and that, coupled with this offer, would 
be that of the office of Colonial Secretary, vacant by the accession 
of Lord Goderich tothe post of First Lord of the Treasury. For- 
tunately the interval that must elapse before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment will afford, we trust. sufficient time for the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, by remaining abroad, withdrawn from all the cares and 
fatigues of business. to complete the recovery of. his health, so that 
when he takes his seat in the House of Commons next session, he 
will be fully competent to the labours he will have to undergo. 

Assuming that Mr. Huskisson accepts the seals of the Colonial Of- 
fice, his place at the Board of Trade willbe filled, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, by Mr. Charles Grant, now the Vice President, and 
who has long most ably and efficiently executed all the laborious du- 
ties of that department. 

Public opinion, and general expectation, have assigned the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Herries, and we consider it 
more than probable that he will be induced to accept the office, not- 
withstanding the present very delicate state of his health. 

If such shonld finally be the arrangements, we are convinced they 
will give unmixed satisfaction to the country. It may be remarked, 
too, that the Noble Viscount, now at the head of the Administration, 
will have succeeded in completing the necessary arrangements with- 
out the accession of a single individual not already in the Cabinet, or 
composing a part of Mr, Cunning’s Government. ‘Ihus there will ba 
no change—no alteration of persons or principles—nothing, in fact, 
to derange the system as now in operation. The country, we repeat, 
will view these measures with general satisfaction, and feel grateful 
tothe Noble Lord for the manner in whicii he has execuied his Sov- 
ereign’s commands. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and his friends gemasn in their respec- 
tive positions, and we certainly feel every way disposed to express | 
our gratification at seeing both him and them avuiding every thing 
which might have tended, in the most remote degree, to embarrass 
the proceedings of Viscount Goderich in repairing the loss which 
has been sustained. 

The Earl of Harrowby certainly retires from the station of Lord 
President of the Council, not less from a growing desire to withdraw 
from a public life, than from the influence of a recent domestic ca- 
lamity. We believe we may state with something like certainty, that 
Lord Goderich, from a feeling of respect to the memory of his late 
illustrious colleague, has offered thig yacancy to the Duke of Port- 
Jand, and that his Grace, partaking of the same feeling, will not re- 
iuseit- Our readers are aware that the Duke of Portland resigned 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, to make room for the Earl of Cailisle, 


SHe Albion. 
the subject, and first in the opinion of foreign nations, is now no 
more. Well may Britannia weep for the loss of her favourite son. 
Well may the world exclaim a bright star has set. May he be a bea- 
con to fature ‘ministers by which to guide their political course, and 
while endeayouring to follow the plans he has devised as a states- 
man, may they also imitate his virtues 4s a man. 

After a long and arduous service in the Foreign Department, de 
voting himself to the furtherance of the best interests of his country, 
and ia which department we believe he was acknowledged to be un- 
rivalled, even by his enemies—by the melancholy affliction of the then 
Premier, Lord Liverpool, he was selected by his Sovereign to 
succeed his early friend. While proceeding in pursuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s commands in the formation of a cabinet, difficulties beset him 
on every side. Envy with her customary train of falsehood and 
malevolence reared up an opposition not less virulent than unexpec- 
ted. Those who had nat the talent to entitle them to aspire to a seat 
so elevated, lacked equally the magnanimity to lend their assis- 
tance to their untitled colleague. Common men would at that 
juncture have shrunk from the difficulties and respousibility of the 
situation : not so, he whom we now mourn. Supported by the King 
and the unanimous approbation of the people, Mr. Canning was firm 
to his purpose, and formed his cabinet from the talents of his coun- 
try. wilhout reference to party. 

Having passed through an arduous session of Parliament, with 
honour to himself and benefit to the nation, with health much im- 
paired, by his active exertions, and anxious solicitude for the pros- 
perity of the realm, when his enemies saw that opposition was futile, 
and had ceased to annoy, when a final arrangement of the Cabinet 
had been made, and there appeared to offer an opportunity to re- 
cruit his shattered constitution, and for that purpose he had retired 
to the seat of his Friend the Duke of Devonshire—at that moment 
when his sun was at its zenith, after a short but painful illness, he 
was called from this terrestrial sphere. Far be it from us to scrutin- 
ize the ways of Him whose Rvle is over all, nor in relation to the 
man whose loss we now sa deeply deplore, should we regret the fiat 
which called bim hence, but for his country, we could wish he might 
have lived to complete his plans, and witness the advantage his coun- 
try had derived from his long and laborious exertions in her behalf. 








THE MINISTRY. 

From the latest dates which are furnished by the Thomas Dickin- 
son, from Liverpool, we areenabled to add the following particu- 
lars :— 

A Cabinet Council was held on the 17th of August, at 4 o'clock, 
at the Foreign Office, Downing-st. which was attended by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Portiand, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Anglesea, Viscount Goderich, Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, Viscount Palmerston, the Earl of Carlisle. Mr. S. Bouine, 
Mr. Wynn, Mr. Tierney, and Lord Bexley. ‘The Ministers sat in de- 
liberation till six o’clock. 

After the breaking up of the Cabinet Council, despatches were 
sent off to the Right Hon. W. Huskisson, the President of the Board 
of Trade, who is at present on the Continent. 

Mr. Herries, and several of the Cabinet Ministers had interviews 
with Viscount Goderich, previous to the assembling of the Cabinet 
Council. 

The appointment of Mr. Herries to the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, affords considerable satisfaction amongst the men of bu- 
siness in the city, as he is generally esteemed fully efficient to what 
is required from a Chancellor. 


His Majesty proceeded yesterday afternoon to the state apart- 
ments of Windsor Palace, to hold his Court. Viscount Goderich was 
presented to the King, and kissed hands upon being appointed first 
lord of the treasury ; Mr. J. C. Herries was presented to his majesty 
by Viscount Goderich, first lord of the treasury, and received the 
seals of office as chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Wm. Bentinck 
waspresented by the Right Hon, Charles W. Wynn, the president of 
the board of control, and kissed hands on being appointed Goyernor 
General of India, in the room of lord Amherst; Captain Conroy, 








but retained his situation in the Cabinet. 











[TP Exchange at New-York on London 11 to tl 1-4 per cent. 
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By the ships Floridqg and Thomas Dickinson, which arriyed on 
Tharsday, we have London dates to the J8th ult.; and by the Henry | 
IV. from Havre to the 17th. The English papers ave almost ex- 
clasively occupied with matters relating to the decease of Mr. Can- 
ning, and {he measures consequent on thatevent. Wehave devoted 
nearly all our space to the same topics, aware of the interest which | 
they every where excite. Inevery part of the country the strongest 
eghibitions of interest and sorrow are apparent, nor is this feeling con- 
fined to the British empire. We have found room for an illustration | 
of this remark fromthe Parisian journals ; and how far it is applica- | 


° ‘ * e | 
ble to this side of the Atlantic our readers need not be informed. | 


The changes in the ministerial arrangements of the Government, | 





Secretary of the Dutchess of Kent, was presented by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, principal secretary of state for the Home department, 
and was knighted. Mr. Herries and lord Wm. Bentinck, were sworn 
in as Privy Councillors. It was understood that the Duke of Port- 
land was declared to be the lord president of the council.— Her. 18th. 





Mrs. Canning bears her afiction with as much fortitude and res- 
ignation as can be expected, under such a sudden and trying visita- 
tion. His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in the kindest manner, 
made the offer to Mrs. Canning, of remaining at Chiswick House, 
and to consider the mansion as entirely at ber disposal, for twelve 
months, or any period she might wish. ‘The afflicted lady, howev- 
er, has removed to town, and is now at Harcourt House, in Cayen- 
dish-square, the residence? ofber brother-in law, the Duke of Rort- 
land,— Courier. 


CAPT. FRANKLIN’S ARRIVAL AT THE ARCTIC SEA. 
Every circumstance connected with the history of the expedition 
under this intrepid commander is interesting; and it gives us plea- 
sure to mention the little incident which we have now the opportunity 
of relating. When passing through this state on their way to Mc- 
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this enjoyment. One botrie of spirits and one of wine bad been 

brought for the festive occasion of reaching the sea, ia which, after 

drinking the health of the King, that of Mrs. Clinton was draak by all 

the party in grateful remembrance of her kindness. 
THE POSTAGE FABRICATION. 

As was to be expected, ‘from the character of the Colonial Advo- 
cale, that paper persists in its assertions relating to the postage of 
the Albion, nothing daunted by the fact that proof of their utter 
falsehood has been officially certified and is within the reach of every 
reader. It happens also that the evidence adduced by the writer to 
confirm his charge will be clearly seen, by every ove whose vision 
is not distorted by prejudice, to establish the very fact he would 
overthrow, but a trifling circumstance of this kind is doubtless con- 
sidered unworthy of attention among the weightier matters that de- 
mand his notice. His imitators on this side of the lines, with their 
accustomed devotion have followed his example, not only in repeat- 
ing the fiction, but in the blinduess of habitual perversion that does 
not allow them to perceive how entirely their argument falls short of 
the intended proof. Forthe reputation of the Advocate among iis 
admirers, we cannot but hope something more satisfactory was to 
be found in its article than appears in the extracts made by its copy- 
ist, the New-York American, in the paper which has been sent 
us. In one publication of this city which gathers from the Ad- 
vocate statements of the same import, the conclading paragraph 
is in the following words: “A charge is also made against Mr. Hi: 
ram Leavenworth, of the U.S. acting Post Master of St. Catharines, 
accusing him of mal-conduct in bis very responsible situation, which 
as we believe it to be false, we shall not copy’ !! An excellent com- 
mentaty on the rest of his quotation, and after which it cannot be 
necessary to add a single remark. . 

We would call the attention of our readers, who may feel an inter- 
est in the subject of elocution, to the advertisement of Dr. Barber. 
Mr. Boyle’s card which wascrowded out in eur last, is now inserted. 





Passengers by the Florida, from Liverpool.—Mr. Charters, lady 
and servant, Mr. Hadden & daughter, Mrs. Carville, Messrs. Cor- 
nelius Savage, Edwin Clark, Alfred Seton, Josepfi Cox, of New- 
York: Mr. Ingham and lady, Messrs. Joseph Marsball, Henry W. 
Knight, Wm. Boomer, of England: Mr, Brown & lady, of N. Car- 
Olina; Mr. Wm. Gaston, of Savannah; Mr. Richard Bell, of Bal- 
timore ; and Mr. Charles C. C. Tucker, of Roston. 

By the John Weils.—G. Polchan, A. B. M’Alpin, W. Borradaile, 
C. Robins. 

By the Henry IV. from Karre —Mr. Chapron, lady & daughter, 
Mrs. Viddelet, Mr. Fisher and lady, Miss Lyman, Mr. Wicht, of 
Philad’a; Mr. Tillotson, lady and child, Mrs, Green & daughter, 
Mrs. Shaw, of N. York; Miss Marx, Mrs. Cathall & child, Rieb- 
mond, Messrs. Charzou, Hupeden, Burmeister, of Germany ; Lan- 
cautin, Morlett. Parrett, of France. Ayald of Bogota, Droz of Swit- 
zerland, Kaiz of Spain, Bigelow of Boston, 

By the Bayard.—His Excellency Vincent Rumpff, lady and suite, 
T. Barlow, Esq. lady and two daughters, J. A. Schudlir, Esq. and 
lady, Mad. L. L. Martinez, Miss S. Shudlin, Miss M. Shudlin, Mes- 
srs. F. Salmon, E. Fontaine, Aine S. Allen, A. Perriere, C. Minton, 
T. M’Ethenny, Diur Rochn, J. L. Becar, G. C. Snudlin, D. Shuclin, 
J, Earbuy, A. Jovan, A, Chervart, Mons. Gilbert and family. 

By the York from Liverpool.—Mr. ‘Wm. Churehilt end lady, Mr. 
George Tucker, of New-York, Mr. D, W. Supple, Mrs J. Supple, 2 
children, and servant, of England, Hon. Angus. M’Intosh, and Mr. 
Alex. M’Intosh, of Moy, near Sandwich, U. C. Messrs. Fhomas 
Sheepshanks, Mathew Maury, and Jocot, of Liverpool.’ 
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Hose AND SIGN PAINTING AN! GLAZING, by MA fee & Fotger, No. 
44 Pearl-street, between Whitehall and Broad-stréet. alls painted ip a 
| Style superior to the present manner, either as respects élegance or durability. 
Ornamental ceilings finished so ag to take no injury in future from whitewashing 
by having the delicate members of the stucco clotted or left less conspicuous 
thati When new. [Advice how to'preserve such, given gratis.) Old brick fronts 
painted and pencil’d so as to resenible new work. [Sept. 15. 
RIVATE TUTOR OR SECRETARY.—An English Gentleman, @ member of 
Several learned societies, and who has travelled over a part of Europe, 
would be happy to become Private Tutor in a family of the first re ctabillty 
in Canada, where, in additivn to the usual Olassical studies, he would instruct 
his Pupils in French, Italian, Spanish and German, and in the History and Lit 
erature of Modern Europe. The advertiser. writing av elegant hand, and »c < 











which must grow out of Mr. Canning’s removal, will be looked for | Kenzie'’s River, Capt. Franklin and his party were entertained at 
with eagerness, and we have copied on this subject whatever we have Albany, hy Governor Clinton and the Patroon. The Governor's la- 
found in an authentic shape. Our present narrow limits prevent | dy with great delicacy of feeling presented Captain Franklin with a 
any further attention to this subject to-day. | small package which she requested might not he opened till the par- 
<yl formity with the injunction of Mrs. Clinton, when the explorers 
reached thespot that had been designated, the package was opened. 
It consisted of some of the finest Tea, prepared in a particular man- 
ner for the Chinese mandarins, which had been presented to Mrs 


From the late hour at which we received our papers last week, we | 
were only able to announce ina Postscript, the distressing event 
which had plunged a whole nation, may We not say the civilized 
world, into mourning. We now present our readers with a detailed 


account of the Funeral of this ilastrious Minister, who whileliving, | delicious beverage, to whichthe party kad long been strangers, but 


enjoyed the highest honors his Sovereign could bestow, and when | not aware that the water in the river had now become salt, it was 
consigned to the tomb, was followed by a train of mourning friends 


unfortunately employed in making the infusion, and the mistake was 
of every rank from the Heir apparent, tothe humble footman. 


not discovered till in great glee they tasted the rare luxury. Their 

It is with no common feelings we approach this subject, it is no | disappointment may be imagined. Happily however, Capt. Back 

common man who calls forth this last tribute—The accomplished | had also received a parcel of the same tea which was yet untouched, 

‘cholar, the sagacions ‘statesman, ‘and the finished orator, he who | and which being more suitably prepared, was drank With a relish to | 

ttood first in the confidence of his sovereign, first in the hearts ef | be conceived only by those who have suffered a similar privation of 
i 





| i - °. 9 ° 
| ty arrived at the Arctic Ocean or McKenzie’s River. In perfect con- | 


Clinton. Preparation was immediately made for partaking of the | istry, 


customed to the usual reutine of a Secretary, wouid have no objection to fill such 
a station; especially where laborious research, correct composition, and unremit 
ting industry, would be desirable. Address (post paid) Delta, to the care of Dr. 
Bartlett, Albjon Office, New-York, (Sept. 15. 
| JX LOCUTION.—Dr. Barber's course of Lectores on the principles and prac 
| -4 tice of Elocution, commenced on Friday evening, the 13th inst. They will 

be continued on every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings,'at eight o'clock 
precisely, till the course is concluded, at the roow appropriated to the Historical 
Society, New-York Institution, Chamber-street. Readings will be given at the 
conclusion of each lecture. ' ’ ; 

Ticket for public and private instruction, $6; Publie course, $5; Ticket for 
the night 75 cents, may be obtained [with prospectuses and cards of terms,, » 
Messrs. Carvill’s Book Sture, Broadway, or of the Lecturer 803 Pearl-st. ; 











RAWING of the New-York Consolidated Lottery, Class No. Six, for 1827 

$2 14 35 49 42 37 2 10. We. as usuai, sold many capital ptizes-—37 42 

4S," $1,224; 10 42 49, $1.000; 33 $7 42, B500; 2 14 42, $150! 32 $7 4z 

| $150 ; 2 S2 49 $150; aud several others. The Combinatiun, 10 42 49 $1000 we 

sent to a gentleman in Kingston, U.C. The following is the next scheme, to Le 

drawn 26th of this month. Present price of tickets anly siz dollars, being two 
dollars léss than the last class, and the capital prize is the same. 

Scheme.—! Prize of $20,900, 1 of 5000, 1 of 2500, 1 of 2000, 1 of 1500, 1 of 
1080, 5 of 1000, 5 of 600, 5 of 500, 5 of 400, 10 of 200, 20 of 100. 46 of 70, 46 of 60, 
46 of £0, 46 of 40, 92 of 30, 92 of 20, 920 of 12, 8280 of 6B—9,624 Péizes $124,020. 

Orders from any part of the world meet particular attention, and are solicited 
| by the Public’s obedient servants, N. & 8, SYLVESTER. 
| gcpRecollect, will be drawn the 26ih Sept. lose no tithe. Tickets only $6, 
shares in proportion. | Sept. 15. 
| CARD.—Mr. J. T. Boy'e, Professor of English and Italian Singing. New- 

York. References, Dr. Wainwright, Dr. F. G. King, Signa. Geeria, Dr- 
Bartlett. CU. Gilfert, Esq. hows Sept. 15. 














nee ‘ einen ane 
{ M R. 4. J. SIYMANSKY, Dentist, No. 297 1-2 Broadway, nearly. epposite 
L Washington Hall, respectfully informs his friends and the patslic in reu- 
eral, that be has made New-York his permanent place of residence. Those pers 
j sons who are not acquainted with his professional qualifications are respectiuiy 
inyited to cail and see his made of operating, his many improvements in dey. 
but particularly in that difficuit and very jmporiqnt branch of deyeat 

surgery which embraces the art of sipplying the lo’s of human teeth, Mr, s 
is a regular bred Dentist #f Europe, and ‘tor 12 years has devoted his time to” 
the practice of his profession in the principal cities of the United States. 

Hours of attendance from 9 A. M.. till 3, and from 4 to 6 P.M, {Sept.45. 


ania 2 etait oe, 
ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Vorset 

C to the bouse foriherlyoceupied by Mrs. Langlois, No, 203, Aetna 

few doors below $t. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey streets, thy 

telo has eonnected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Estabdist 

ment and hasno doubt by her attention and punctuality to Give satisfaction. 

[Sept.15. 


Mrs Oan- 





“Phe advertisement from Philadelphia in our next. 
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